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MIRACLE, MYTH AND MYSTERY. 
A CONVERSATION. 
THE VERY REVEREND W. R. INGE. 


Scene. Price’s rooms at St. Thomas’ College, Oxford. 

Speakers. Price, 35, Fellow and Tutor of St Thomas’ ; Edwards, 35, a 
London journalist ; Smyth, 47, formerly Dean of St Thomas’, now an honorary 
canon and rector of Slimeham-in-the-Sludge, Norfolk, a College living ; Johnson, 
21, a senior scholar of St Thomas’. 

Price. Edwards, do you remember the talks we used to have in your 
rooms, when you meant to become a clergyman ? 

Epwarps. I do, indeed. — 

Price. Do you ever regret having changed your mind ? 

Epwarps. I do every day of my life. But I had no choice. No bishop 
would have looked at me. 

SmytH. Why? What were your difficulties ? You never brought them 
to me. 

Epwarps. I did not dare, Padre, though you were not a dignitary of the 
Church then. You would have been horrified. 

SmytH. My dear man, I am not so easily shocked. Tell us; I am 
interested. 

Epwarps. Well, if you will have it. I thought then, and I am sure now, 
that the most sublime spiritual revelation ever made to mankind has been 
travestied, vulgarised, made incredible by its custodians. The immortality 
of the soul has been turned into 7 dvdoracis rHv vexpdv, the standing up of 
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the corpses. The divine beauty of our Lord’s character has been interpreted 
on the analogy of the least edifying pagan myths. His triumph over death 
has been explained to mean that his dead body walked out of its grave, after 
putting on the clothes which the angels brought with them—this, if I 
remember right, is the answer of St Thomas Aquinas to a perfectly reasonable 
question ; and that after a few days he flew away to an Olympus beyond the 
moon. These fairy tales, which as far as I can see have no more to do with 
religion than Jack and the Beanstalk, must be accepted ex animo as physical 
facts by all who wish to be ministers of Christ. . 

SmytH. There would certainly be a rumpus at Slimeham-in-the-Sludge 
if you were their rector. You say that these dogmas have nothing to do 
with religion ? 

Epwarps. I dosay so. Take the virgin birth, which, by the way, is 
only half ‘insisted on by Anglicans. The Catholic doctrine is that after the 
birth of Jesus the hymen of his mother was found to be intact. ‘‘ Forth he 
came, as light through glass,” as an old carol says. The bishops do not ask 
candidates whether they believe that. Now suppose that a case of partheno- 
genesis in man were fully authenticated. There weuld be a tremendous 
commotion in medical and scientific circles, and I fear there would be a large 
crop of “ miraculous ” births. But would such a phenomenon prove anything 
of interest to religion ? 

SmytH. I am not sure that’'I agree with you that it has nothing to do 
with religion. The theory is that as our Lord was unique, it is reasonable 
to believe the evidence that his birth was miraculous. Our theologians do 
not suggest that he was a hybrid between a deity and a mortal woman. 
That would be paganism, and, of course, the offspring of such a union would 
be a demigod, not “ perfect God and perfect man.” I assure you that many 
educated people find no difficulty in accepting the tradition. 

Epwarps. Whom do you mean by educated people ? Old ladies in the 
Precints ? Retired colonels ? 

Smytu. It happens that my squire at Slimeham is a retired Colonel, or 
rather Major-General, a very distinguished soldier. His beliefs are just those 
which you consider absurd ; he is strong on the empty tomb. He is not only 
a devout Christian, but one of the most level-headed men that I know. 

Epwarps. If he is what you say, could you not explain to him that these 
miracles are a terrible stumbling-block to many people, and that the religion 
of Christ can stand more firmly without them ? 

Smytu. No, indeed, I could not. The squire would say that if I cannot 
believe the fundamental doctrines of the Church it is my duty as an honest 
man to resign my commission. And that would be the end of our friendship. 

Epwarps. But you do not think that his faith is really based on these 
alleged portents in the natural order. How could it be ? 

SmytH I suppose not, but he says so. 

Jounson. Would you say that he is rationalising convictions which 
really rest on what Quakers call the inner light ? 

Price. I think not. This may be the way the doctrines started. The 
Church honoured its Founder with every tribute that the faith and love of 
that age could suggest. But in our age of science no one would think that 
an Incarnation would necessarily be attended by signs of this kind. 
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Epwarps. Then how do you explain the survival of these beliefs ? 

Price. Most of us want a bridge to take us across from the seen to the 
unseen, from the world of facts to the world of values, from the temporal to 
the eternal, from appearance to reality—put it how you will. A few mystics 
are content to live on the other side; a much larger number of worldlings 
‘mind earthly things ” and do not wish to cross. But most of us do want a 
bridge. Must we make our own? No, there is an old bridge, which has 
carried the traffic for centuries. 

Epwarps. But can they help asking whether it still bears ? 

Smytu. That is exactly what they are afraid to do. They do not trust 
themselves to decide. A busy man, as Carlyle says, cannot waste time in 
verifying his ready reckoner. Besides, must faith be rational ? 

Price. Ah, there we come to the big philosophical problem which perhaps 
underlies the whole discussion. What do you say, Johnson? Must religion 
be rational ? 

Jounson. Your Greats pupils have, of course, often discussed that. I 
think none of us believe in the materialism of the last century. You have 
taught us that the affirmations of religious experience are among the factors 
of which philosophy has to take account. We remember Bradley’s impressive 
words on this point. Dogmatic naturalism seems to be breaking up from 
within. We have read writers like John Haldane, who wish to revive what 
they don’t like to call vitalism. They believe in epigenesis—Kant’s word, 
isn’t it ?—rather than in evolution. I mean that a new factor must come 
in with life and consciousness. And is not a new factor a kind of miracle ? 

Price. Do you read the astronomers too ? 

Jounson. Yes, Eddington and Jeans ; and I must say they have shaken 
my faith in the philosophy of science. They begin, it seems to me, with 
naive commonsense realism—stars and atoms as concrete realities, and end 
with an outmoded Berkleyan idealism. Is there not a hiatus somewhere in 
their argument, Mr Price ? 

Price. I think there is. Miss Stebbing has trounced them severely. 

Jounson. I have not read her book, but I was much amused by Harvey 
Wickham’s Unrealists. He guys all the most revered prophets of modern 
thought. The latest physics, he says, has abolished the dog and the tail, 
leaving only the wag. 

Price. Yes, or the grin without the Cheshire cat. But we must not 
suppose that materialism is disproved because matter has been “ defecated 
to a transparency.” 

Jotinson. I understand that. But must we accept the irrational ? 
Meyerson says that we must just accept several brute facts which cannot be 
rationalised. But I know you quarrel with the Germans for glorifying the 
irrational. 

Price. SoIdo. There is nothing irrational in admitting that there are 
some things which we cannot account for. 

Jounson. I am glad you say that. One or two of us read Karl Barth. 

Prick. Well, don’t. That is the road to Dayton, Tennessee. 

SmytH. But Price, about those facts which we have to accept without 
trying to explain them. What are they ? 

Price. Well, there is the existence of the world. Why is there a world, 
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and how did it come into existence, if it ever did? And Time and Place. 
Einstein and Alexander have married them ; I sometimes think that marriage 
may end in a divorce. At any rate Einstein protests that it is a physical or 
mathematical theory, not a philosophical explanation. And there are our 
dear old friends the ultimate, intrinsic or absolute values. Perhaps we may 
say there is God Himself. 

SmytH. But these are the most important of all facts. If we must just 
accept them as they are how shall we relate them to the world of change and 
movement, of cause and effect ? 

Price. That, I think, is where Plato comes in with his myths. It is one 
of his great merits that he discerned that we cannot do without myths, even 
in philosophy. 

Smytu. Then, without prejudice to the question whether the miracles 
of the Creed are factually true or not—and modern science is chary of using 
the word “impossible ”’—their value to us is as symbols of eternal and 
timeless truth. They are an indispensable “ bridge,” as Price told us so well. 
And I suppose we may say that a true bridge is one that will take us across, 
just as a true pair of spectacles is a pair that enables us to read. The old 
saying “ true for you ” seems to have a meaning. 

JouNnson. Padre, that is William James at his worst. Is our tutor going 
to allow rank pragmatism to be preached to his pupils ? 

Price. I do not think pragmatism is the right conclusion. I like St 
Paul’s admission that now we see by symbols (enigmas) as in a mirror. It is 
only when we are in contact with ultimate realities that we need symbolism. 
There is plenty of it in art and poetry; but beauty is one of the ultimates. 

Epwarps. Ilamnot satisfied. Iam not satisfied atall. There is nothing 
symbolic or mythical about these dogmas. You and I perhaps may find a 
deep symbolic meaning in them ; I agree that it may be found quite easily. 
But those who believe in them repudiate such an interpretation indignantly. 
They insist that the miracles are objective facts in the visible world, and that 
if they were not they would care nothing for them. That Christ was born 
without a human father is a fact of the same kind as that other infants are 
born in the normal manner. Ask any traditionalist, or any rationalist, 
whether you are not wriggling out of the difficulty. 

Smytu. Will you answer, Price? I confess that I am rather perplexed. 

Price. As articles of religious faith they are clearly not in the same 
class as other events. If they were, people would not feel so strongly about 
them. Rationalists, of course, wish to pin us down to the question of physical 
fact; they want to discredit Christianity. The orthodox agree with them, 
because they do not want to see their bridge meddled with; they call the 
miracles the foundations of their faith. In dogmatic architecture the founda- 
tions are ingeniously supported by the superstructure. In other words, they 
are not really the foundations at all. 

Jounson. But is there not another explanation? I forget who it was 
who said that supernaturalism is the mysticism of the materialist. Is there 
not some truth in that ? 

Price. I am afraid there is. 

Smytu. Those who consolidated the dogmas of the Church were certainly 
not materialists. May we not say that miracle, which a German philosopher 
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) called ‘‘faith’s dearest child,” is the natural language of faith in a pre- 
+ scientific age, and is still the natural language of faith of a vast number of 
good people whom the Church has no right to offend or alienate ? 

Epwarps. I doubt whether there are so many as you think, though I 
understand why many cling to tradition instead of thinking out a creed for 
themselves. But at any rate we are no longer at the stage when faith auto- 
matically creates myths. They are a terrible handicap. Let us have the 
courage and honesty to discard them. We do not need symbols any more. 

Price. You don’t need symbols, Edwards? What is your picture of 
reality ? Is it local, Here and Yonder (évrad#a and éxet) as Greek thought 
pictured it ? Or is it temporal, Here and Hereafter ? Or optical, Appearance 
and Reality ? Or a mixture of all three, like Christian eschatology ? Or, as 
some Indian philosophers are accused of doing, do you think of Appearance 
as an appearance of nothing, and Reality as the reality of nothing ? Where do 
you expect to go to? To Valhalla, or the Elysian Fields, or the Intelligible 
World of the Platonists, or Paradise, or Nirvana ? 

Epwarps. O hang it, Socrates, I can’t answer all those questions. I am 
a very poor philosopher, as you know. Only a second in Greats. If you 
have finished your hemlock—whisky I should say—I shall go to bed. But 
seriously, if the clergy would think a little more of the many good people 
who do not go to church, and why they stop away, I think they would do 
better. Churches die of arteriosclerosis, and the symptoms seem to me very 
apparent. Good night, all of you. 

Jounson. Padre, half of me thinks that Edwards is right, the other half 
that he is wrong. What ought I to think ? 

SmytH. Well, Johnson, you remember that St Paul thinks of “ the whole 
process of Christ,’ his life, death, resurrection and ascension, as a kind of 
drama which must be re-enacted in little in the experience of individual 
Christians. This has always been near to the heart of Christianity. It is the 
message of the German mystic Angelus Silesius, who expounds it in metrical 
epigrams. It has lately been emphasised by the Russian theologian Berdyaeff. 
As for religious symbols—‘ factlike stories’ as von Hiigel calls them— 
though the problem is nearly always treated as one of natural science and the 
laws of nature, it is really metaphysical. What is the relation of the sensible 
world, which is a construction made by ourselves for our own needs out of 
very imperfect materials, to ultimate reality ? I am afraid we must take 
refuge in the theologian’s ‘‘ asylum of ignorance,” and call it a mystery. 
But I am poaching on your preserves, Price; I have forgotten what little 
philosophy I ever knew. 

Price. I don’t think you have. I have never thought of it exactly in 
that way, but I believe you are right. Churches after all are secular institu- 
tions, in which the half-educated cater for the half-converted. (No reflection 
on you, Smyth!) They cannot be anything else. There are not nearly enough 
philosophers and mystics to make a Church; and besides, philosophers and 
mystics do not need institutions, except for the sake of fellowship: they 
can stand on their own feet; they do not depend on authority. I don’t 
envy the bishops who have to enforce a standardised orthodoxy which the 
more intelligent among them must know to be a pitiful jumble of petrified 
symbols ; but most of them soon learn their trade, and they have not much 
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time to think. It is not as if philosophy had anything much better to give. 
Do you find much difficulty in preaching honest sermons, Smyth ? 

SmyTH. Not a great deal; but perhaps I am one of your half-educated. 
If I am doing any good at Slimeham, I think it is mainly by the example 
of a pure and happy Christian home, for which I have to thank my wife, 
and by occasional private heart-to-heart talks. You have no idea how 
simple and yet how wise some of these rustics are. They often make me feel 
very humble. 


W. R. INGE. 


BRIGHTWELL, WALLINGFORD. 
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THE THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


A PLEA FOR REFORM OF THE COLLEGES. 
Dr W. B. SELBIE. 


In the discussions on religious education which have now been going on for 
some time, one aspect of the subject—and that a most vital one—is in danger 
of being overlooked. It is generally agreed that school teachers who undertake 
the most difficult and responsible work of religious teaching must be properly 
trained for it. But very little is said as to where and how they are to get - 
that training. Presumably it will be in the training colleges and the education 
departments of Universities. But where and how will the men (or women) 
who give such training be trained for it themselves. Presumably, again, in 
the theological colleges or in the theological departments of Universities. 
It will be part of their function in the future to train those who will educate 
others to teach religion in schools, and it can hardly be said that they are 
well fitted for the task. Also it must be remembered that any improvements 
in the religious teaching in day schools will certainly increase the already 
growing demand for a similar improvement in Sunday Schools and the 


| responsibility for providing it will be mainly with clergy and ministers, and 


these, again, are by no means always well fitted for the task. 

The question, then, at once arises as to the kind of theological education 
which these men receive in those many denominational colleges which are 
dedicated to the training of the ministry. How far do they give really 
adequate instruction in Christian faith, thought, and practice and how far are 
the men they turn out competent to teach Christianity to others, whether ~ 
children, adolescents, or adults. One of the most crying needs of the Church 
to-day is a genuine teaching ministry, men who are not only set for the 
defence and exposition of the Christian gospel, but are capable of getting its 
message across to others. If the theological colleges are to supply such men 
in adequate numbers, some drastic reforms both in method and curriculum 
will undoubtedly be necessary. 

The problem of these theological colleges is very difficult and complicated. 
It confronts us with a situation which has grown up gradually and piecemeal 
over a long series of years, and any changes suggested have to overcome such 
formidable obstacles as vested interests, local jealousies, sectarian prejudice, 
and a quite laudable esprit de corps. Nevertheless there has been real 
improvement during the last few decades. Many of the colleges have achieved 
a high standard of scholarship and some real if not very successful efforts 
have been made to secure closer co-operation and the pooling of resources, 
There is an uneasy feeling that the present system, or lack of system, is 
wasteful, expensive and inefficient, but we have still a very long way to go, 
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and there is little or no sign that those in authority in the various Churches 
have any coherent ideas still less any concerted plans in regard to organising 
the teaching of religion to those who in their turn have to teach it. 

Let us try to envisage the position as we find it to-day. There are in the 
United Kingdom some fifty or more theological colleges and they are of all 
sorts and sizes. Most of them are purely denominational or even sectarian 
in character and outlook, i.e. they exist to train ministers for that section of 
the Church to which they belong, and are expected to turn them out according 
to the required pattern. This exposes them to the danger of becoming mere 
seminaries and very few of them escape it. There is a hothouse air about 
some of these little colleges which may be inevitable, but is altogether 
unhealthy. It breeds professionalism and sectarian zeal and turns out men 
who are in no condition to face the rough and tumble of everyday life. It 
may be unfortunate, but it is true that, humanly speaking, the future of 
religion very largely depends on the kind of leadership given by the ministers 
of the various Churches. We need men who are open-eyed, broad-minded, 
able to think for themselves, fearless of the truth and full of human sympathy, 
prophets in their day and generation. Instead, we often get men without 
vision or insight, more zealous for the interests of their particular sect than 
for the Kingdom of God, narrow and prejudiced in their outlook, and quite 
incapable of leadership in the wider sense of the term. Had they in their 
formative years mixed more with others than those of their own kidney and 
escaped sometimes from the “little garden walled around,” they would at 
least have had a better chance of pulling their weight. 

We believe, therefore, that there is an unanswerable case for the closest 
co-operation between theological colleges of all denominations wherever local 
conditions make it possible. A good deal is being done in this direction 
already. Many of these colleges are in more or less close connection with 
universities. In some cases, as in London and Manchester, they combine to 
form the theological faculty of the University, and in others are represented 
upon it. They pool their lectures and help to arrange and conduct the 
theological examinations of the University. This has both its good and bad 
side. It is altogether good that the students of these seminaries should be 
able to mix with other University students and to attend lectures given by 
men who are not of their own denomination. The University connection is 
also useful in keeping up the academic standard of the colleges concerned. 
On the other hand there is the danger of over-emphasising the academic side 
to the neglect of matters of a more practical kind such as are really vital in 
the education of men for the ministry. The theological student who spends 
most of his time and energy in preparing for University examinations may 
find that he has little time left for those weightier matters the value of which 
may only become apparent when it is too late. It is also sometimes argued 
that the pressure of University work is responsible for the little use made of 
the opportunities for wider contacts which the Univesity connection provides. 
But this is a matter difficult to estimate, and it probably varies with different 
individuals. 

In this connection a word should be said in appreciation of the really 
admirable service rendered by the Student Christian Movement. It brings 
together students of all the Churches and thus helps them to rub shoulders, 
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know, understand and respect one another. It has also its theological college 
department which, in spite of great difficulties, is helping to bring about a 
measure of tolerance and mutual sympathy among the men who are to be the 
future leaders of the Churches. By its work among theological colleges alone, 
the Student Christian Movement is probably doing more than any other 
single agency to promote real Christian unity. But in this respect it is only 
doing what ought to be done and might be done better by the theological 
colleges themselves, if they were really alive to the need and the opportunity. 

It is generally agreed that in any event there are too many of these 
colleges. In some cases amalgamation would seem to be the obvious step, 
and in others the sharing of teachers and the pooling of lectures and classes 
both as a measure of economy and in order to obtain greater efficiency 
and to avoid overlapping. To secure this it would not be necessary to 
interfere in any way with the special ethos or denominational obligations 
of the colleges concerned. They might indeed be even better preserved in 
an atmosphere of greater freedom. The fact that the theological student is 
only too ready to meet and fraternise with others on such neutral ground as 
the Students Christian Union or various theological societies is full of signifi- 
cance. It suggests to the governing bodies of the colleges that they might be 
much bolder in seeking relations and sharing work with other institutions 
of a very different denominational type. Two things at least are required of 
Christian ministers in these days. They must be good mixers and when they 
try to defend and expound the Christian faith they must know what they are 
talking about. Neither of these will be possible unless in their formative 
student days they are able to mix freely with all sorts and conditions of men, 
and unless in getting to know their Christianity they can hear it discussed 
from every point of view even from those that may seem to be hostile and 
differ most widely from their own. The Church of the future will have no 
use for men who have been brought up in blinkers whether theological or 
denominational. 

This at once raises the difficult problem of curriculum—what are we to 
teach to the future teachers of Christianity ? But before we can deal with it, 
we must attempt to answer the preliminary question—What do we really 
mean by Christian teaching ? Only too often it means no more than learning 
up the Christian scriptures, creeds, dogmas and Church systems, without 
any very clear idea as to their relevance for life or their bearing on conduct. 
In schools “ scripture ’’ is apt to be regarded as but one subject among others 
and rather less useful than geography or arithmetic. Even in theological 
colleges it is possible for men to study the Bible and the great doctrines of 
the Christian faith as mere intellectual exercises unrelated to life. This is as 
futile as the attitude of a certain garden lover who was so proud of knowing 
all the botanical names of his plants but singularly unsuccessful in cultivating 
them. But there is a better way. Christianity is a life rather than a lesson 
and, therefore, in the case of children is more easily caught than taught. 
So in our theological colleges we compensate for the aridity of the class or 
lecture room by setting aside periods for devotions both corporate and private. 
But it is just this separation between the intellectual and the practical which 
is so dangerous, and there is much to be said for the pious practice of our 
forefathers who began every scriptural or theological lecture with prayer. 
Vou. XL. No. 4. 11* 
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For to them religion was a life to be lived as well as a creed to be learned. 
Christian dogma, therefore, is rooted and grounded in Christian experience 
and needs to be taught as something that profoundly affects the life of the 
individual. shaping his conduct and inspiring his aims. It also provides him 
with a world-view, a vision of a kingdom of God in the light of which all man’s 
social, political and economic relations are to be judged and in the end trans- 
formed. For if Christianity is the life of God in the soul of man, it is also a 
philosophy of the life we now live in the flesh, and it is as both of these that 
it needs to be studied and taught. 

But there is a further preliminary question which must not be overlooked. 
In selecting and training men for the work of the ministry some regard must 
be had for the kind of situation which will confront them both in the Church 
and in society. At the present moment this situation is chaotic and is likely 
to become more so. It certainly cannot be met by turning out a number of 
men according to a fixed pattern and leaving them to sink or swim. The 
colleges will have to take more pains to fit the man for the job and to vary 
their curricula to meet the varied demands of the modern world. Time was 
when the ideal course of training for the Christian ministry was thought to 
be a degree in arts, followed by three years, at least, in a theological college. 
In Scotland this is universal and has on the whole worked well, but the 
Scottish Churches, Universities and theological halls are more homogeneous 
than those of England, and their requirements are less varied in consequence. 
But in this country it would be both impossible and undesirable to make any 
such hard and fast rule universal. It is to be hoped that among candidates 
for the ministry there will always be men of the highest intellectual calibre 
and training, and there must always be colleges where they can get the very 
best type of theological education. It is to such men that we must look for 
the theological teachers of the future. But alongside these there are many 
other men of average ability and limited opportunity. They come not from 
Universities but from the shop, the factory or the field. Such men often 
make the best ministers, but it is a cruel and useless proceeding to try and 
push them through a curriculum adapted for University graduates alone. 
We must have colleges where the needs of such men can be adequately met 
and they can receive the best kind of training of which they are capable. 
With them, as, indeed, with all others, the object of this training must be 
not simply the provision of a certain intellectual equipment, but to make of 
them at once men of God and men of the world. They must have under- 
standing of the times, a keen insight into the needs of our humanity, and a 
gospel whose power to meet those needs they have proved in their own 
experience. Above all they must have learned to think for themselves and 
not be mere yes men to authority. 

The selection of such men is quite as big a problem as their training. 
There is certainly not an unlimited choice, and it does not follow that every 
young man who thinks he would like “ to wag his pow in a poopit ”’ is therefore 
fit to meet the exigent demands of the modern ministry. There is an impres- 
sion abroad that the ministry is not quite a full-time job, and itis an 
interesting and significant fact that it is easier to get volunteers for the 
foreign mission field than for the work at home, and that such volunteers 
are generally men and women of the best type. Some candidates for the 
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ministry, no doubt, are on the lookout for soft jobs, but they are only a small 
minority. Many are sons of the vicarage or manse and have no illusions about 
either the demands or the rewards of the ministry in these days. But soft 
jobs are now very difficult to find, and to keep when found. The modern 
ministry will either make or break a man, and it will assuredly break him 
unless he bring to it courage, faith, insight, independence, personality and an 
unlimited power of self-adaptation. The task of discovering beforehand 
whether a young man has or is likely to develop these powers is not an easy 
one, and it cannot be said that the selecting boards of the various colleges are 
always successful in tackling it. They tend to rely too much on testimonials - 
and on examination results which prove little or nothing to the point. There 
ought to be some means of practically testing candidates or putting them on 
probation in some such way as would enable them to prove their quality. 
It is not a question here of brains or character. In the work of the Church 
both are essential, though character is the more important, and all possible 
means of testing it should be used. 

Having secured our candidate, then, to what course of training are we to 
subject him in his theological college. The object of his training is, in brief, 
that he should get to know his Christianity ; know it, that is, not only as an 
intellectual discipline, but as a way of life, something which he has so far 
made his own that he is able and eager to impart it to others. The man 
who comes out of his college saying, ‘‘ Woe is me if I do not preach and teach 
what I have learned ” will not have spent his time there in vain. What, 
then, are we to teach him? This raises at once. the question of languages. 
Normally a working knowledge of Latin, Greek and Hebrew is desirable, 
but for many students is a quite impossible ideal. Men who come to college 
with an Honours degree in which they have taken Latin and Greek, can 
easily take the Greek of the New Testament in their stride, and can afford to 
spend some time in acquiring Hebrew. But there are others who come to the 
theological college with degrees in science, English, modern languages or 
history, or with no degree at all and many of these have little Latin and less 
Greek. If at all possible, they must be taught to read their Greek Testament, 
but this will leave them little time or inclination to acquire another language, 
and for such men Hebrew must, however reluctantly, be ruled out. What is 
really of the first importance is that the ordinand should acquire a first-hand 
knowledge of his Bible so that he can handle it intelligently and be able to 
impart its message. It goes without saying that he must approach it with 
an open mind and study it with all the aids that modern scholarship can give. 
For the Christian the Bible is the fountain-head of all Christian doctrine, 
experience and practice. It must therefore be studied in strict relation te-‘he 
persons by whom, the times at which, and purposes for which its various parts 
were written. The theological college can do a great deal to counteract those 
superstitious and legalist views of the Bible which are still too prevalent. 
It can also, if it will, deliver its men from bondage to those degree examinae 
tions which require a minute knowledge of certain set books and special 
periods, and leave the rest of the field wrapped in obscurity. It is not that 
students do not need to be taught sound and careful exegesis, but they need 
with it also a broad general survey of the subject as a whole, and it is not 
always easy to combine the two. 
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The same question is raised in an even more acute form in connection with 
the study of doctrine. To many, Christianity is a religion of fixed dogmas 
such as are to be found in the great creeds of the Church. The student is 
encouraged to start with them as given and to work from them both back- 
wards and forwards reading in the light of them both scripture and the 
history of doctrine. On the one hand there are those who would agree with 
Dr Moberly when he says, ‘“‘ councils we admit, and Creeds cannot go behind 
but must wholly rest upon the history of our Lord Jesus Christ.”” Thus they 
argue that while there are certain basic facts and ideas common to all Chris- 
tians, the doctrinal expression of them has varied and must vary from time 
to time as it has adapted itself to changes in man’s intellectual, moral and 
social conditions. The great creeds are regarded as historic safeguards of 
fundamental Christian truths, though they are not verbally inspired. Hence 
the paramount necessity for studying Christian doctrine historically and in 
the closest possible relation with scripture and with the history of the Church. 
There is much to be said for a minute and detailed investigation of a special 
period, but not to the exclusion of the wider view. Some indeed seem to 
imagine that the development of doctrine ceased in the year 451 and there is 
a general tendency to over-estimate the importance of patristics. But it is 
equally necessary that the student should have some knowledge of theological 
movements in the Middle Ages and of the Reformation, both continental and 
British, as well as of such modern developments as the Evangelical Revival 
and the Oxford Tractarian Movement. With this background of history 
he will then be in a better position to deal with the positive expression of the 
Christian faith in the great doctrines of God, man, sin, redemption, and eternal 
life, all in the light of the revelation which has been given in and through 
Jesus Christ. 

Other subjects which must find some place in the curriculum are the 
Philosophy and Psychology of Religion, the Comparative Study of Religion, 
and Christian Ethics. Here, again, discrimination will be necessary according 
to the amount of previous preparation the student may have had. General 
lectures on subjects of this kind are soon forgotten. They are best studied 
through directed reading and essays and always with a view to practical 
issues. Thus Philosophy of Religion should become the basis of a sound 
modern apologetic and the Psychology of Religion should be studied with a 
special view to teaching and preaching. Comparative religion (as it is often 
loosely called) should take into account not only the outer husks which mark 
the differences between the great religions, but the inner kernel of truth which 
they all contain, and should be dealt with in close relation to Old Testament 
stuaties on the one hand and modern missionary enterprise on the other, while 
Christian Ethics should be discussed not in the abstract but with strict regard 
to its relevance in the modern world. : 

But in all this it must be remembered that a theological college is a very 
specialised institution. Its object is not simply to impart knowledge or train 
the intellect. It is to prepare ‘men for a definite vocation, for teaching, 
preaching, and the cure of souls, and its practical outcome must never be lost 
sight of. An important part in the course of training, therefore, must be 
given to moral theology, pastoralia, homiletics and the like. Such subjects 
will need to be studied in close connection with the psychology of religion, 
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and should be in the hands of a teacher who has personality, pastoral experi- 
ence and a wide knowledge of human nature. At best he cannot do much 
more than introduce his students to the kind of personal problems they will 
meet with in their pastoral work and suggest the various ways of finding a 
religious solution and applying the message of the gospel. If it is necessary 
for the students to know their Christianity, it is equally necessary for them to 
know their humanity. This does not mean, however, that they must become 
psychiatrists and attempt to use the methods of the psycho-analyst in 
dealing with sick souls. Such methods can only be safely used by those who 
have had a medical training, and to turn ministers of religion into amateur 
psycho-analysts would be a very dangerous proceeding and quite certain to 
defeat the ends they have in view. What ministers need is sufficient know- 
ledge of the human subject to enable them to tell when a difficult case is on 
the border-line of the psychopathic. They will tlen, if they are wise, hand 
it over to a doctor who can deal with it. It is true that the knowledge 
indicated only comes with experience. The theological college cannot supply 
it, but can at least convince men of the need for it and put them in the way 
of acquiring it, always keeping in mind the fact that the true parson is born, 
not made. 

We have yet to deal with the question of the method by which the teaching 
of all these varied subjects of the theological curriculum is to be carried out. 
At present it is mainly by lectures, and the lecture system is hopelessly over- 
done. The pathetic faith which some still have in lectures is shown by the 
fact that in some colleges (more probably in America than in this country) 
a certificate to the effect that a student has attended such and such a course 
of lectures is counted to him for righteousness, no questions being asked as to 
whether he has profited by the lectures or even listened to them. In many 
cases lectures are a form of spoon-feeding, useful mainly for examination 
purposes, and in the right hands they may do much to create enthusiasm for 
a subject. But it must be remembered that lectures are not so necessary 
now as they were forty or fifty years ago. The output of theological literature, 
text-books, commentaries and the like is now so enormous that the student 
can find in them all that he needs and far more than he can absorb. But he 
must have direction and this is best given in classes and seminars where 
students and teachers come face to face and there can be questions and 
answers on both sides. In those colleges which are mainly post-graduate 
there is much to be said for the introduction of the Oxford tutorial system 
based on the writing of a weekly essay. It gives point and purpose to the 
student’s reading, improves his style and provides most valuable personal 
contacts. The comparatively small numbers in theological colleges make this 
kind of intensive teaching more possible, and of its supreme value both for 
teachers and taught there can be no question. In this way, too, it is easier 
to keep constantly before the student’s mind the practical issue and intention 
of all his work. Among the Free Churches this is made still further possible 
by giving to students opportunities of preaching and of sharing from time to 
time in the work of Settlements, Sunday Schools, and Missions. The best 
way of dissipating the forcing-house atmosphere which too often gathers 
round theological colleges, is to keep the students in close touch with the daily 
work of the churches. This will also help to give point and reality to the 
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devotional life of the college—a matter of the utmost importance. If College 
devotions are not to sink into a mere mechanical routine, they must be 
spontaneous and spring from a real sense of need. The prayer-life of a 
community, or indeed of an individual is apt to become very artificial unless 
it is kept in close touch with the needs of the outer world. The purely 
intensive cultivation of the devout life may easily produce more prigs than 
saints. 

The theological curriculum which we have briefly outlined cannot be 
carried through with any degree of thoroughness, save in a post-graduate 
course of at least three years’ duration. This, as we have seen, is the normal 
requirement of the Scottish colleges, and of some, but by no means all, of the 
English and Welsh. In some of these there is an attempt to save time by 
blending arts and theology, while in others, mainly Anglican, only a single 
year is given to strictly theological study. The Anglican Church, however, 
has an admirable system of putting young men in deacon’s orders under the 
care of an experienced parish priest that he may direct their reading and 
advise them generally on their work. When taken seriously this goes far to 
supplement a man’s college course and correct its deficiencies. It might be 
greatly extended to the advantage of all concerned. This question of time, 
however, is largely a question of money. Theological students are generally 
poor men and after spending three or four years in a university, are not 
always able to afford another three years in a theological college. It is true 
that there are scholarships and bursaries to help them, but far more of these 
are needed. Here we must look again to the churches. They are ready 
enough to complain if the new recruits they receive from the colleges are not, 
as it were, up to sample. But they forget that the colleges can only work 
with the material they provide, and that their responsibility for the men 
they send out does not cease when they have handed them over to a 
college. 

The fact is that this whole question. of the theological colleges and their 
relation to the churches and to each other needs a drastic overhauling. The 
churches cannot complain if, owing to their indifference, the colleges have 
become independent and self-supporting. This is markedly so among 
Baptists, Congregationalists and Anglicans, but much less among Methodists 
and Presbyterians. If, however, the churches would show that they have 
some conscience in the matter, would shoulder their responsibility and throw 
themselves heartily and intelligently into the work of college reform and 
co-operation, we may be sure that the colleges would respond. Much time, 
money and labour might be saved by the amalgamation of some colleges of 
the same denomination, and by a far closer co-operation among others. This 
would make both for efficiency and economy and carried through by men of 
vision and charity, would react favourably on the whole life of the Church. 
For let us make no mistake about it, this question of the training of the men 
who are to be the future teachers of Christianity is one of life-and-death 
importance. In the strange and stringent times that lie ahead, the Christian 
faith will be sorely tried. There will be a crisis for Christianity, but the 
question at issue will not be whether there will be a place for the Church in 


the new order, but whether the new order itself is to be Christian. As the 
Dean of St Paul’s has said : 
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‘** What is needed is the demonstration that the Christian faith 
contains the principle upon which alone a peaceful and properly progres- 
sive human society can be built. We have to show, not simply that the 
Christian religion is something which ought to be allowed to exist, but 
that it is something without which civilisation itself in any tolerable form 
cannot continue to exist.” 


To persuade men of the truth of this and to inspire them to act upon it, is a 
stupendous task, but it is one that must be attempted if life is to be any 
longer worth living. 

We are reaping just now the first-fruits of a purely materialist world view, 
and it is a bitter and disappointing crop. Men’s eyes are being opened at last, 
and the chagrin and disillusionment of the hour are creating an atmosphere 
more favourable to the Christian message and world view. The prophets 
of a new order have here a great opportunity, and the supreme question of the 
moment is as to whether they have the strength, wisdom and courage to use 
it. This is what gives such outstanding importance to the business of religious 
education. It is essential that the young men.and women in our schools and 
universities, as well as their elders among the rank and file of the churches, 
should have a clearer and broader conception of what the Christian faith 
stands for, not only in the life of the individual, but in all his social, political 
and economic relations. As we have pointed out, we need the kind of educa- 
tion that will produce not pedants and bigots, but prophets—men and women 
of vision and conviction. Theological colleges may seem to be but a very 
insignificant item in the general educational system of the country, but for 
this business of religious education they are of vital importance. The concern 
now felt in regard to it shows itself in the demand for properly qualified 
teachers of “* Scripture ”’ in schools of all kinds, but at present such qualifica- 
tions are not easy to obtain. Religious teaching must take its place in the 
general course of training for those teachers who are willing to undertake it. 
We repeat, therefore, that it is to the theological colleges that we must look 
for the men (and women) who are to teach these teachers, and it is of the 
utmost importance that they should be alive to the opportunity this presents 
and well equipped for the work they have to do. 

W. B. SELBIE. 


OxForD. 





RETRIBUTION. 
STEPHEN HOBHOUSE. 


ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE bases his support of national armaments and of punitive 
or preventive war largely on the doctrine of “ just retribution,” as distinct 
from the self-centred spirit of vengeance. Such retribution is advocated as 
being a form of personal activity proper to God, who is Love, to Christ, and 
to the Christian, a form of Justice prompted by holy or “ righteous ”’ anger 
at sins of violence and cruelty ; it expresses itself by the infliction of suffering 
and loss in some degree proportionate to the wrong done, and is justified as 
the true expression of love and loyalty not only to God and to goodness and 
to the victims of aggression, but equally also to the wrongdoers (who in the 
present issue are primarily the leaders of the Nazis and other Fascist aggressors). 
This is, I think, a fair statement of Dr William Temple’s case. It represents 
a policy which appears to command widespread support from thoughtful 
Christians and it must indeed be welcomed by all as far better than the 
frequent demands for stern, revengeful punishment, quite destitute of any 
goodwill to the punished aggressor. 

I shall try in what follows to put the case of those Christian thinkers, 
probably a growing company, who believe that the infliction of retributive 
suffering of a judicial kind, in some kind of proportion to crime or guilt, is 
not, however well meant, a fitting task for the Christian, and does not, in 
his hands, best promote God’s ends of Love and Justice. 

For this conviction we find support in various fields of human experience, 
research, and experiment—educational, medical, penal, international. But 
it is based fundamentally upon a deep-seated, persistent intuition, glimpsed at 
least by some of the great Christian mystics and thinkers of the past, that the 
infliction of punitive suffering, with the “ righteous wrath ” that is said to 
underlie it, is not an activity of the God revealed by Jesus, considered as a 
Person; it cannot be harmonised with His Love or with true Justice, which 
looks unvaryingly not backward to past sin and guilt, but forward to the 
ultimate healing and salvation of the sinner, to his restoration to his ‘‘ just ” 
place in the re-united family of God. ‘“ Wrath,” retribution, “ divine 
punishment ”’ so-called, is an impersonal,-cosmic activity of God considered 
as Law and the Principle of cause and effect, both material and moral, as 
First Cause of the particular law by which sin produces suffering and loss as 
well as more sin, when left to itself. In one aspect, indeed, the “* punishment ” 
is simply a creation of the soul that revolts from God into its own self-centred- 
ness. Sin is one result of God-ordained human freewill, and God is no more 
and no less responsible for its “‘ punishment ” than He is for the sin itself, 
Indeed, the two, the crime and its punishment, inevitable in one form or 


1 See, e.g. in The Listener for January 15, 1942, the Archbishop’s Transatlantic broad- 
cast, ‘‘ Basis of a Just Peace,”’ since confirmed in a letter to the present writer. 
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other, cannot be dissociated. What we have here is just “ the unravelling 
of the dreadful consequences of sin ”’ (Dougall) or “‘ the universal necessity by 
which the whole of our evil action appears sooner or later, whenever a part 
of it appears ” (Emerson on Compensation). Nevertheless—and this is the 
special Christian belief—forgiveness, divine and human, bringing with it the 
wholesome suffering of remorse and penitence, may supervene to modify.and 
ultimately reverse the process of this karma. God is, indeed, in one sense, the 
cosmic author of earthquake and conflagration, of degeneration and disease, 
He is found in the inexorable laws of consequence, of moral “accumulation”, 
as the fountain of enhanced vitality to the good will and of progressive 
deterioration and disaster to the evil will. It is as such that He is pictured 
in the stern Judge or Monarch of some of the parables of Jesus ; or, again, as 
‘“‘ hardening ” the hearts of bad men. But our Lord, we believe, taught, and 
in the main St Paul too (cp. his impersonal use of “‘ the wrath ’’), that, as the 
Father and Lover of our souls, God is not the direct or personal author of 
deterioration; retribution, or destruction, whether in this world or the next ; 
and further, that, if Christians, ignoring or denying this, become the agents 
of His impersonal Law of consequence, they are then acting, not as followers 
or “‘ imitators ” of Christ, who is God personally expressed, but, in Scriptural 
language, as pagan “ rods ” or “‘ axes ” of Jehovah, as “* ministers of wrath ” ; 
and by so endeavouring to operate the impersonal law which it is not for them 
to administer and to inflict upon the evildoer additional punishments of their 
own devising, they become themselves involved in the sin and all its fatal 
complex of consequence. This last conclusion clearly seems to emerge from 
an unbiassed examination of both the New Testament ard the chief prophetic 
books of the Old Testament. Thus, according to the book of Isaiah (ch. xlv.), 
it is not the soldiers of God’s chosen people but those of the heathen conqueror, 
the Persian Cyrus, who are raised up by the Lord (who “ creates ” darkness 
and evil as well as light and peace) to subdue the tyrant of Babylon and break 
her doors of brass in pieces. And as Professor C. H. Dodd writes in his 
(Moffat N.T.) Commentary on Romans (xiii. 1-7, p. 204), the “ retributive 
system of justice in a non-Christian society” is a “ manifestation of the 
natural laws of cause and effect, lying outside the order of grace revealed in 
Christ ’; therefore ‘‘ the Christian takes no part in the administration of a 
retributive system: but in so far as it serves moral ends, he must submit to 
it.” (Note that a “‘ system of justice ’’ need not be retributive.) 

It is only Divine and human love, love proceeding from the actual or 
potential victim of the aggressor who voluntarily accepts and endures his 
injuries with a patience which refuses to be provoked, that can, sooner or later, 
redeem the aggressor and produce true peace. And all the time, concurrently 
with these upbuilding forces of forgiving love, the worst elements of an 
evil society are gradually destroyed by moral decay and self-destructive 
conflict. So, as has often been remarked, the revolution of violence, 
after having devoured the bad old régime, then proceeds to “ devour its 
own children,” leaving the way open for a milder and more constructive 
government. 

It has constantly been asserted that the majestic righteousness or justice 
of a God who is inherently wrathful with evil necessarily requires a satisfaction, 
a vindication which can only be supplied by the penal suffering of the guilty. 
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The right answer to this assertion is, we believe, given in these splendid words 
of the eighteenth-century mystic, William Law : 


‘* What a paltry logic to say God is righteousness and justice as well 
as love, and therefore His love cannot help or forgive the sinner till His 
justice or righteous wrath has satisfaction! . . . There is indeed one 
righteousness of God that is rigorous, that makes no abatements, that 
must be satisfied, must be fulfilled in every creature that is to have 
communion with Him. And this righteousness that is thus vigorous 
is nothing else but the unalterable purity and perfection of the divine 
love which, from eternity to eternity, can will nothing but its own 
goodness, and therefore can will nothing toward fallen man but the return 
of his lost goodness by a new birth of the divine life in him, which is the 
true’forgiveness of sins. . . . Away then with the superstitious dream 
of an infinite wrath in God towards poor fallen man which could never 
cease till an infinite satisfaction was made to it! ... For to satisfy 
righteousness means neither more nor less than to fulfil it. It cannot be 
satisfied but by restoring or fulfilling righteousness in that being which 
had departed from it. And this is the one and only way of Christ’s 
expiating or taking away the sins of the world, namely by restoring to 
man his lost righteousness,” ! 


Here in brief outline is what we hold to be the Christian doctrine of 
retribution. Certainly it is true that this conception of God, more perhaps 
than any other, involves the tremendous problem of how He can be conceived 
as acting at once both as loving, forgiving, Personality and also as inexorable 
Law or its First Cause. This is presumably one of those inescapable anti- 
nomies or paradoxes which no metaphysics can thoroughly explain and which 
is, like the kindred one of determinism and free will, beyond the reach of the 
human mind. To me the most helpful approach to an approximate explana- 
tion is through Jacob Boehme’s vision of the irrational or dark “ centre ”’ in 
God, adopted with some modifications by William Law, which Nicolas 
Berdyaev (a living Russian writer highly praised by Archbishop Temple) 
accepts as one of the foundations of his metaphysics.? 

Besides the three writers just mentioned, Lily Dougall (collaborator with 
the late Professor. B. H. Streeter in a series of remarkable books) has been the 
pioneer in the last generation of this view of retribution and wrath, a view 
which we believe to be implicit in the Gospels and Epistles, allowing for 
certain intrusions of the usual punitive Old Testament conception, intrusions 
due to the iimitations of the New Testament writers. Similar teaching is to be 
found in some medieval and early Catholic mystics and theologians, parti- 
cularly during the first three centuries (e.g. Ireneeus and Origen), though 
there it is closely associated with the different Greek ideal of ataraxia or state 
of passionless serenity. 

There are certain further essentia] articles of faith which require to be 
worked into our view of the universe of being in order to make the above 
statements more reasonable. 


1 See W. Law, Collection of Letters, 1V, and Spirit of Love, Part II, Dialogue 2. 
2 See, e.g. Berdyaev’s Meaning of "er | (1936), pp. 58-59; and W. Law, Selected 
Mystical Writings (Hobhouse), Study 24, ‘* T 
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Firstly, it is, we believe, impossible to remove evil or abolish the influence 
of evil persons upon other persons and things by any attempted isolation or 
deterrent repression of those persons (however necessary such may appear 
as the temporary expedient of our weakness). This is because evil resides 
primarily in desires and thoughts, which are capable of making contacts and 
penetrations through all material barriers and into every corner of the 
universe. Hence all attempts to prevent evil men from doing harm by con- 
demning them to solitary confinement, to death (in war or by execution), to a 
hypothetical everlasting hell, or to any other form of supposed punitive 
isolation, are based on an illusion and are in the long run worse than useless. 
Eventual self-annihilation of certain incurably weak or self-perverted per- 
sonalities is conceivable, but appears to us to be ruled out as being an impos- 
sible defeat of God’s love expressed in their creation. It follows that the 
only way to abolish evil is by the “ conversion ”’ of the personality expressing 
it, a conversion to be won by the gradual impact upon the sinner of infinitely 
patient love expressed in the vicarious suffering of his victims, that is, of 
Christ Himself and Christlike men and women. 

’ Along with this goes the tremendous fact of the “ solidarity ’’ of all 
individuals and nations—solidarity in sin and in suffering as well as in good- 
ness and joy. Most of us have indeed an immense difficulty in overcoming 
the normal feeling of individual separateness and isolation. But the 
experience of the mystics, Western and Eastern, and the researches of psycho- 
logy indicate that there is an universal overlapping of personalities, a gradually 
increasing intercommunion and interpenetration of all individual spirits. 
No victim of wrong (save Christ, the incarnate God, alone) is entirely innocent, 
though very many, children and others undeveloped both in good and in evil, 
appear to be so. Every one of us shares in some measure in the guilt of the 
most evil men and of the most perverted nation. As Gandhi has said: “ I 
cannot detach myself from the wickedest soul.” The essence of all sin, so 
the mystics continually remind us, is preoccupation with self and its imagined 
separateness—from God first and also from each other. ‘“* Nothing burneth 
in hell but self-will,” expressed as pride, wrath, and greed. As regards nations 
indeed and other groups a careful reading of history often shows clearly just 
where and how the sins of one community have directly caused or encouraged 
the sins of another. In the present case of the British Empire, of Germany, 
and of Japan, this interconnection seems to many of us particularly clear. 
But always there are countless invisible threads of influence for good and for 
ill, which no human eye or mind can detect. Moreover, potentially and, 
therefore, fundamentally all individual spirits are united in their parent God 
and in the “ body of Christ,” and all are, as we believe, in the process of 
returning, often after many painful wanderings and long captivities, into 
restored communion with Heaven and its Lord. 

There is great need to-day for a spiritual and intellectual genius able to 
mould into a harmonious and persuasive body of thought the various con- 
siderations which I have here outlined. The present very imperfect sketch 
is submitted as an incentive to better equipped minds to work upon this vital 
theme. For I am daring enough to maintain that the abolition of war and 
of armed conflicts, and, with it, the redemption and survival of our civilised 
society, are dependent, as much as on any other single human achievement, 
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on the acceptance in theory and in practice by the leaders of the Churches 
and of other spiritual societies of some such view of retribution and 
punishment as that set out above. 

If the fatal illusion, as we regard it, of the human duty of inflicting “‘ just 
retribution ” be cleared away, Christians and other idealists will find them- 
selves able to co-operate fruitfully with those religious-minded agnostics and 
determinists (e.g. in the present crisis, Professor Harold Laski and Mr Victor 
Gollancz), who are fighting against the evil spirit of hate, contempt, and 
revenge (often, as they point out, disguised under the name of retribution) 
which will assuredly, if unchecked, wreck the future of humanity in the 
world-shaking conflicts that are upon us. 

The way will then be cleared for tackling, in a generous spirit which draws 
upon the God-revealed wisdom of both East and West, the distinct and still 
more difficult problem of the extent to which the community, or at least the 
Christian members of it, should continue to employ, in the interests of social 
order and justice, the apparently indispensable but in many respects 
demoralising methods of preventive or restraining violence in arresting and 
isolating, with a view to their expected “ re-education,” the gang of criminal 
law-breakers or the nation led by an aggressive Government. That question, 
which is the main issue between pacifist and non-pacifist Christians, it is not 
the object of this essay to discuss. And, indeed, these arguments are in part 
addressed to those pacifists, who, like the majority of the anti-war sects of the 
past, still, unhappily, believe that, as Scripture seems to them to teach, God 
should be expected to ‘‘ avenge His elect ” and vindicate His righteousness 
by consigning evil and violent men to the unredemptive pains and penalties 
of eternal hell. 

Our view, that retribution, however “ just,”’ is not conducive to human 
welfare, appears to find wide confirmation in the fields of educational practice 
and psychotherapy, and particularly in that of penal method. As to this 
last, I may perhaps claim to speak with some measure of authority, having 
myself (as a Quaker “ war-resister”’) shared with many criminal offenders 
over twelve months of severe ‘“* hard labour ”’ sentences and afterwards helped 
to conduct a lengthy public enquiry into the penal system. The results of 
this enquiry played a considerable part in causing the prison authorities to 
abandon the régime, in force in British prisons up to about 1924, which 
definitely made “ retributive ” punishment the chief aim.! It was shown 
fairly conclusively that this aim of retribution, however moral and “ majestic,”’ 
could not be carried out without doing incalculable harm in most cases both 
to the prisoner and to the society of which he still remains a part, and often 
to those who administer his punishment. (English Prisons To-day, 1922.) 

At first sight it may appear that the question of just retribution cannot be 
dissociated from that of the restraining force or violence of “‘ just ’” war or of 
justifiable police action. Consideration of the violence that may have to be 
used against a morally innocent but dangerous lunatic shows that this is not 
so. So does an examination of the various forms of prison treatment. It 
seems proved that, in the case of most adults at least, the infliction of 
retributive suffering by a fellow-creature stirs up the resentment and pride 
of a man habituated to evil ways and thus degrades and brutalises him still 

1 See the Prison Commissioners’ Reports, e.g., for the years 1911 and 1912. 
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further. On the other hand the restraining (not purposely retributive) force 
of arrest and trial, and of a benevolently controlled freedom of action suffices 
for the actual maintenance of law and order (never, indeed, completely consis- 
tent with justice), and the humiliation involved in these experiences represents, 
it has been found, for the truly guilty, the extent to which punitive suffering 
may be beneficent and educational. As the Archbishop said in one of his 
recent Holy Week broadcasts, the deepest tragedy of suffering is ‘when it 
brutalizes the bad man, not the suffering of the innocent which is much more 
likely to be bracing and redemptive ; though the relatively innocent, too, are 
deteriorated by man-made misery if they are without the quality of goodness 
enabling them to use it for their profit, A parable of retribution may be 
found in Exodus, chapters vii. to xi, where Pharaoh’s heart is not melted into 
penitence but ‘‘ hardened ”’ by each successive plague inflicted by a God 
who must have seemed to the Egyptian tyrant the hostile protector of an 
alien people. 

The only noticeable exception to the above conclusions among legally 
convicted persons is the unfortunately rare case of the penitent and remorseful 
offender whose awakened conscience makes him welcome or even actually 
demand painful punishment rather than shunit. Such a sinner joins company 
with the ascetic saint who scourges his body for his own sins and those of his 
fellow-creatures. Christian opinion will differ as to how far this is a fruitful, 
and how far a morbid state of mind. Certainly the demand of the disordered 
soul for a large measure of hard discipline is wholesome ; but in practice 
salvation and healing can come to the bad man by satisfying toil and (if 
possible) restitution to the injured as well as by grievous suffering; we do 
wrong if we grudge him the happier solution. In any case it is almost out 
of the question that a nation, having experienced, after a life-and-death 
struggle, the agonies of military defeat, would be ready to accept as wholesome 
discipline the infliction of further sufferings and humiliations by the hands of 
its victorious enemies. j 

I would plead then for an earnest reconsideration of this time-honoured 
theory of just retribution ; only adding that those for whom I speak welcome 
most warmly the courageous lead which the new Archbishop of Canterbury 
is giving to our nation both in the search for a juster and more lovely order 
of society and in the maintenance of a hare-free spirit of goodwill to the 
members of enemy nations. It is therefore with deep regret that we feel 
bound to oppose his advocacy of retribution as the expression of all-embracing 
Love. It is also necessary to point out that, even supposing this theory be 
true (and supposing that we and our allies have an opportunity to translate it 
into practice), nevertheless “‘ just retribution ” is very unlikely to come from 
a very mixed body of politicians and soldiers, at different levels of moral 
achievement and religious faith, and representing overstrained nations 
exulting in victory and fresh from the poisonous infections of war. Such 
“retributive ” punishment administered on a national scale and so pre- 
cariously sponsored, will only, we fear, in effect be vengeance under another 
name, 

STEPHEN HOBHOUSE. 
FaILAND, BROXBOURNE. 





RETRIBUTION AND MERCY ARE ONE 
: IN GOD. 


RONALD GREGOR SMITH. 


WE do not know of justice and love in God for himself, as distinguished from 
justice and love in God for us. To speak of God for himself is meaningless 
for us; we only know God for us. We know him, that is to say, as he has 
shown himself in history. But at the same time this knowledge is knowledge 
of God as he really is, in his essential nature. God is true, that is, self- 
consistent, in his revelation of himself. 

The dialectic of love and justice can therefore not be between love which 
is revealed and justice which is not revealed ; or between justice revealed and 
love not revealed ; as though God showed himself under a certain aspect but 
left us to guess at the hidden, real ground of this aspect. But if justice and 
love are both in God they are both revealed, and the dialectic is within the 
revelation, not between the revelation and non-revelation. 

We must therefore examine the nature of the relation between justice 
and love in God from the dogmatic basis of the revelation God has given of 
himself in Christ. 

The Christian experience of God reaches its darkest place with the con- 
sciousness of sin. Sin, when confronted with the love of God in Christ and 
most terribly in the Crucifixion, is taken seriously as never before. For this 
love of God claims us in the very midst of the final sin of mankind. 

Is this sin then simply condoned ? To assert this is to fly in the face not 
only of the actuality of God’s act in Christ but even of the facts of all human 
consciousness of guilt. As Professor Taylor says, “‘ recognition of our guilt 
is regularly attended by . . . a demand for punishment.” Again, 


“Forgiveness of injuries, prompted by love, is one thing; easy 
condonation, really based on contempt, a very different thing. He to 
whom much is forgiven, the Gospel tells us, will love much ; we cannot 
love much because something has been lightly condoned to us.” 1 


In other words, the God who forgives us for Christ’s sake does not pass 
over our sin, but his forgiveness involves a complete condemnation of sin. 
If this were not so, then we would not be able to respond to the love of God. 
For God’s love would not then be love at all, but a kind of liberality, 
a patronising dispensation of largesse. Aquinas’s definition of mercy, in 
relation to justice, as God 

‘“Non quidem contra iustitiam suam faciendo, sed aliquid supra 
iustitiam operando ; sicut si alicui, cui debentur centum denarii, aliquis 
ducentos det de suo; talis non contra iustitiam facit, sed liberaliter 
vel misericorditer operatur ”’ 


1 Faith of a Moralist, I, pp. 182 and 188. 
326 
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does not seem to escape this charge. The difficulty at this point in Aquinas’s 
view, however, seems due more to his mode of presentation than to his actual 
understanding of the matter. If we restrict ourselves, as he here does, to a 
consideration of the mercy of God in pardoning sinners, as opposed to his 
justice which demands their condemnation, then there is no other explanation 
but this, that of his sheer grace God has given an excess of mercy over justice 
to mankind by his paying of their debt to him by his own action in Christ. 
But the situation is not really this; nor does Aquinas, in his fuller treatment of 
God as love, find it to be so. 

The fact is that God’s justice is as fully operative as his love in the forgive- 
ness of sinners. We are condemned, we are slain, we do perish and are 
crucified with Christ. And by these phrases we understand nothing less 
than this, that the demands of justice increase with the intensity of the love, 
so that in the fullest relation of love with God the fullest measure of justice 
is also present. 

We may already perceive that Anselm’s understanding of the situation 
is unsatisfactory. He saw with admirable clarity the necessity of maintaining 
that justice was essential to God. Thus he writes, “‘ Wickedness, if it be 
pardoned solely on account of mercy, is freer than righteousness.”’ But his 
view is vitiated by conceptions of revenge and affronted honour. Even in the 
human analogy of the history of social justice we may see how the conception 
of revenge gives way, in the demand for justice, before the purer and truer 
conception of retribution. To quote Professor Taylor again : 


“‘the notion of retribution, fundamental in this way of thinking, has 
nothing to do, except accidentally, with the gratification of revengeful 
passion. . . . Revenge is essentially a personal gratification to be enjoyed 
by a party who conceives himself to have been in some way aggrieved 
or damaged. . . . We have only to look at society ... to see that 
throughout the whole process retribution becomes more prominent and 
more certain in proportion as the feature of satisfaction for the desire 
of personal vengeance sinks into the background.” 4 


It is the desire for revenge, not the necessity for retribution, which lies at 
the root of Anselm’s view of the atonement of Christ. 

Nevertheless, Anselm is right in maintaining that God’s justice is essential 
to him. We may perhaps find light by elucidating what we really mean 
when we ascribe certain qualities to God. When we say that God is just, 
or loving, or good, we do not mean that he has “a ‘ nature ’ distinguishable 
from, and making itself through, the phases of its actual existence.” In 
God there is “‘ complete actuality without any element of the merely ‘ possible.’ 
. . « Here, and only here . . . the distinction between an attribute and that 
which is the subject of the attribute (is) meaningless too.”’ God is “* eternally 
his own goodness. . . . Its goodness is not adjectival to it, because . . . in 
it it is all one to be and to be good.” 2 

When we say that God is just, then, we are not ascribing to God what 
may be found elsewhere, or what may be detached from God. But he is 
justice ; and when we sce him as just we see him as he is. So, too, with love. 


1 Faith of a Moralist, 1, p. 183. 
2 A. E. Taylor, Is Goodness a Quality ?, in Phil. Stud., pp. 422-3. 
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When we see God as love we do not see another God than the God who is 
justice ; nor more of God. But when we see God under any of his aspects 
we see the one God. We do not see an aspect, but we see God under that 
aspect. 

Aquinas states this succinctly : 


‘““Opus autem divinae iustitiae semper praesupponit opus miseri- 
cordiae, et in eo funditur. Creaturae enim non debetur aliquid, nisi 
propter aliquid in ea praeexistens, vel praeconsideratum. Et rursus, si 
illus creaturae debetur, hoc erit propter aliquid prius. Et cum non sit 
procedere in infinitum, oportet devenire ad aliquid quod ex sola bonitate 
divinae voluntatis dependeat, quae est ultimus finis.”’ 1 


We are now in a position to examine the account St Paul gives of the 
Christian experience of God’s justice and love. We shall restrict the study 
to one passage, Romans iii. 21-26, which seems to be crucial : 


“«. . . for through the law cometh the knowledge of sin. But now 
apart from the law a righteousness of God hath been manifested, being 
witnessed by the law and the prophets; even the righteousness of 
God through faith in Jesus Christ unto all them that believe ; for there 
is no distinction ; for all have sinned, and fall short of the glory of God ; 
being justified freely by his grace through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus: whom God set forth to be a propitiation, through faith, 
by his blood, to show his righteousness, because of the passing over of 
the sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of God; for the shewing, I 
say, of his righteousness at the present season: that he who is himself 
just might be also the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus.” 


First, then, the relation to the Law. It is clear that the Law is not 
abandoned, but is integral to the Christian experience. The Law witnesses 
to the righteousness of God. The Law is the revelation of God; i.e. in 
seeing God as righteousness we really do see God, and not a temporarily valid 
attribute of God. The Law has certainly led, in practice, to knowledge of 
sin; but it was not so intended; and in Christ it has been fulfilled, i.e. it 
now leads to God, not to sin. Righteousness is exalted, not set aside, in the 
revelation in Christ ; we now know a righteousness of God through faith in 
Christ, but it is the righteousness of God already witnessed to by the Law. 

Second, the relation to sin. Since righteousness is now seen in the death 
of Christ to be what it always was, but in the revelation of the Law had not 
been properly known—namely, essential to God, sin is now seen on the one 
hand as damning, and on the other hand as forgiven. For in the work of 
Christ something is done—not to God—but to man. His sin is forgiven. 
This is the heart of the atoning work of Christ. 

Here we find justice and love in an indissoluble connection ; so that now 
we look to the love which effected the work of retribution now to the righteous- 
ness which fulfils in the sinner the fact of forgiveness by justifying him. 
This justifying, as the suggested new translation of the last verse of the 
passage shows, means that the forgiven sinner is in this forgiveness made, 
like God himself, just. The essence of the love which brought about our 

1 Summa Theol., XXI, Art. 4. 
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10 is 
ects 
that 


‘forgiveness can only be known in terms of righteousness, of the inescapable 
demand made on us for moral purity, in terms of an actual being made 
righteous. This is the absoluteness of God’s love, that.he condescended to 
show us his love in the fulness of suffering and assumption of man’s sin; and 
this is also the absoluteness of his justice, that he did not condone sin, but 
took it seriously, and by the setting aside of his glory in the Incarnation 


seri- 

nisi worked to make men just. Only in this way is the love real love, in that it 
1s, si takes the utmost account of the Law and of human sin ; and only in this way 
n sit is the justice real justice, in that it opens the way to a life in which the love 


tate which is given for its salvation judges and purifies at the same time. But 

neither justice nor love is understandable alone. The question which 

' remains is therefore whether this twofold nature in God as he has revealed 

the [himself is the furthest we can go in understanding the nature of God. Or 

tudy fis there another ground, in Christian experience, by which we may explain 
the fact of forgiveness and of justification ? 

We cannot go back to any view which sets the conflict within God Himself. 


now A , , ; 

eing But is there no single human experience in which, by analogy, we may 
s of I understand the single act of forgiveness ? Or is this twofoldness the very 
i i reality, for creatures, of the nature of God ? The common notion that we 
ae . have in the Bible the record of a clear-cut double dispensation, the one of the 
* in Law, the other of the evangel, negates on the one hand the fact that the Law 
aith is revelation of God, and on the other the Christian experience of forgiveness 
- of of sins as involving supremely God’s justice. We are bound to agree with 
ag, I Professor Taylor that God’s justice is ‘‘ but another name for the fact that 


nself God is good, and, being good, cares for the participation of his creature in the 
' absolute good which he himself possesses.” 
We begin, then, with the Incarnation ; and whether that beginning leads 


-not —} us to consider first God’s utter condescension of love, or.our utter unworthiness 
esses [| and condemnation by a right judgment, we come to a God who is neither 
e. in — “listless love’ nor despotic justice, nor condoning mercy, nor a bundle of 
valid [| capricious passions, but whose nature is whole and one, seen in Christ. By 
ze of — this we intend no “ mystical” renunciation of understanding, nor Ottoan 
.e. it relegation of the justice or wrath of God into the misty regions of the primitive 
1the [} and non-rational, but wish simply to emphasise, and try even to express, the 
th in |) complex intercurrence and the indivisible unity of what we are accustomed to 
w. | call the two attributes of the divine justice and the divine love. 

leath § Two quotations, from the writings of two theologians separated in time by 
lnot | over 1,600 years, but in spirit closer than any other two theologians whom I 


-one | know, will illustrate respectively the dialectic intercurrence and the hints of 
‘+k of || an expressible unity in the objects of our study. The first is from Tertullian, 


iven. | Adv. Marc., I, xiii., and the second is from one of Kierkegaard’s Religious 
Discourses, quoted in Haecker’s Essay on Kierkegaard.* 
now “We dread the Creator’s tremendous threats, and yet scarcely 
-Ous- turn away from evil. What, if he threatened not? Will you call this 
him. justice an evil, when it is all unfavourable to evil ? Will you deny it to 
' the be a good, when it has its eye towards good ? What sort of being ought 
ade, you to wish God to be? Would it be right to prefer that he should be 
, our such, that sins might flourish under him, and the devil mock him ? 
1 Pp. 18 and 19 of the English translation. 
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Would you suppose him to be a good God who would be able to make a 
man worse by security in sin ? 

“Who is the author of good but he who also demands it ? In like 
manner who is a stranger to evil but him who is its enemy ? Who is its 
enemy but him who is its conqueror ? Who else is its conqueror than he 
who is its punisher ? Thus God is wholly good because in all things he is 
on the side of good. In fact, he is omnipotent because he is able both 
to help and to hurt. Merely to profit is a small matter because it can 
do nothing else than a good turn. From such a conduct with what 
confidence can I hope for good, if this is all it is able to do? How can 
I follow after the reward of innocence, if I have no regard to the requital 
of wrongdoing ? I must needs have my doubts whether he might not 
fail in recompensing one or other alternative, who was unequal in his 
resources to meet both. Thus far, then, justice is the very fulness of the 
Deity himself, manifesting God as both a perfect father and a perfect 
master: a father in his mercy, a master in his discipline ; a father in the 
mildness of his power, a master in its severity ; a father who must be 
loved with dutiful affection, a master who has to be feared ;_ be loved, 
because he prefers mercy to sacrifice ; be feared, because he dislikes sin ; 
be loved, because he prefers the sinner’s repentance to his death; be 
feared, because he dislikes the sinners who do not repent. Accordingly, 
the divine law enjoins duties in respect of both these attributes : Thou 
shalt love God, and, Thou shalt fear God. It proposed one for the 
obedient man, the other for the transgressor.”’ 


Kierkegaard writes : 


“The greatest goodness which can be done to any being, greater 
than any end to which it can be created, is to make it free. In order 
to be able to do so omnipotence is necessary. . . . Omnipotence must 
have the quality of so taking itself back in the very manifestation of its 
all-powerfulness that the results of this act of the omnipotent can be 
independent. . . . God’s omnipotence is therefore his goodness. For 
goodness means to give absolutely, yet in such a way that by gradually 
taking oneself back one makes the recipient independent.” 


This is the limit of enquiry ; for in the conception of omnipotence we have 


reached a point where the living action and interaction of faith in God mock 
at dialectic, and even elude expression altogether. This, then, is the fulness 
of the love of God, and the fulness of his justice : not one without the other, 
nor one subordinate to the other, nor both subordinate to another quality ; 
but both in their fulness omnipotently working together, now one encountered 
as chief, now the other, yet encountered as one, not expressed, but encountered 
and addressed, in the Word Incarnate. 


RonAaLD GREGOR SMITH. 
Errrick BraE MANSE, SELKIRK. 
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CO-OPERATION FOR EXISTENCE. 
L. RICHMOND WHEELER, Pu.D., M.Sc., F.L.S. 


As Viscount Samuel (1988) has said, behind armies are dictators or parlia- 
ments, then their political creeds, then the philosophers who inspire them. 
At the British Association Conference in 1941 he again urged the value of a 
synthesis of science, philosophy, and religion. As regards physical science 
this synthesis appears to be largely established already ; certainly leading 
physicists and astronomers speak and write as though it were. But, though 
applied biology has brought many benefits to humanity, the influence upon 
political philosophy of prominent and popular biologists during the last 
eighty years has in certain important respects been so sinister that we should 
examine carefully at this critical time, when scientific freedom is in jeopardy 
with Christian civilisation as a whole, whether the facts of biology have been 
and are being presented in an unbiassed way to leaders of world opinion and 
action. 

Darwinismus, as propounded by Heckel and his school, dominated the 
scientific-political ideas of Germany before its attempt at world conquest in 
1914-1918. It accorded only too well with the national characteristics of the 
increasingly prussianised German people. Behind the fantastic Nazi dis- 


_ tortions of science summarised by Rolf Tell (1989) are ‘“‘ the twin formule of 


popular Darwinism—struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest,” 
as Dr Cobban has made clear (1989). 

Russia is to-day our valued military ally against the German menace. 
But since 1917, apart from oppressions and “liquidations” in Russia, 


Communists have fomented revolutions and massacres in many countries 


and invaded others, so that Germany is helped against Moscow by many 
peoples who were indifferent or opposed to her other aggressions. Throughout 
this period Russia has embodied in her official philosophy the materialistic 
superstructure added to Darwin’s ideas by non-biologists like Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin, which forms the foundation of the implacable class warfare and 
atheism characteristic of Bolshevik Communism. ‘‘ Who was it that broke 
the yoke of religion ? Charles Darwin, the Englishman,” a Russian teacher 
told his pupils in the presence of Sir Bernard Pares (1936). 

Appropriate versions of the same themes have been used in Japan to 
support Eastern plans for national aggrandisement. Italian Fascist ideology 
and Mussolini’s glorification of war and struggle are fruits of the same tree, 
which, according to the acid test laid down in Palestine 1,900 years ago, 
must be pronounced evil. A most important question now and for the 
coming post-war years is whether the philosophy of struggle is or is not 
correct. Science is not the only court of appeal for humanity ; but biologists 
alone can decide whether the wish-for-peace of most of mankind, the will-to- 
war of aggressive parties and nations, or, very possibly, a combination of 
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both accords best with conditions in the world of life. And none can do this 
with greater authority, I believe, than the compatriots of the great English 
naturalist whose name is everywhere associated with the doctrines under 
consideration ; but it is a matter for students of nature not physico-chemical 
laboratory workers. 

Though controversy has existed for many years in scientific circles con- 
cerning the how and even the extent of organic evolution, biologists agree 
with Darwin that “ unless profitable variations do occur, natural selection 
can do nothing ” (1859, Chap. IV). Even this idea requires greater publicity 
than it has received so far. 

That there is a good deal of struggle, in which natural selection plays its 
negative, censorial part of removing injurious organs and unsuitable organisms 
is generally though by no means universally accepted among scientists. But 
there is less struggle in the plain sense of the word than is generally believed, 
much of it is not on the lines popularly taught, and it is largely counter- 
balanced by a vast amount of co-operation for existence among living crea- 
tures which received occasional prominence in the enormously influential 
writings of Darwin but much less in those of his disciples and often none from 
non-biological profiteers of evolutionary theories. 

It is not so much the facts of Nature that are in dispute but the way in 
which they are viewed. 

Many of them were well described in the Origin of Species, Chapter ITI. 
But the interpretations put upon these by Darwin are often open to serious 
criticism from the natural history point of view. For instance, he observed 
that in a small plot of ground 295 out of 357 seedlings which germinated during 
an unspecified period were ‘‘ destroyed, chiefly by slugs and insects,” But if 
his garden was at all like mine enough “ seedlings of our native weeds ” 
survived to fill the area with vegetable growth ; in addition, copious nourish- 
ment was afforded for members of two of the greatest animal phyla. What 
to Darwin’s mind was destruction is to mine the very reverse, the renewed 
abundance of plant and animal life in an artificially devastated area. 

In another of his experiments nine out of twenty plant species “‘ perished ” 
when a patch of mown turf was allowed to grow freely. But the eleven 
survivors provided more vegetation and, so, more food and shelter for 
animals than the twenty ; the “ perished ” nine would probably never have 
appeared at all under natural conditions in that particular plot. What 
Darwin’s observations really show is that when the natural eleven inhabitants 
were artificially prevented from reaching normal stature and vigour no less 
than nine other species came in to fill the gaps and maintain the possible 
quota of plant life. These visitors had sufficient vitality to utilise a tem- 
porary opportunity ; its loss or suspension would not affect their ability to 
maintain themselves in their normal habitats. Philosophical biologists must 
think these things out for themselves and not be hypnotised by Darwin’s 
reputation or his melancholy way of regarding facts. Like T. H. Huxley, 
Darwin had very poor health most of his life; this probably coloured his 
outlook on things, especially as his capacity faded in non-scientific matters 
(Darwin 1929). 

The adverse effect of Darwin’s temperament upon his grasp of simple 
phenomena is illustrated in his well-known simile of a tree (Origin, Chap. IV, 
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this end). The description that “ all the growing twigs have tried . . . to over- 
lish lap and kill (!) the surrounding ones ”’ is grossly misleading. Yet this is his 
ider analogy for the struggle of species. Actually a tree is an organism and its 


‘ical parts serve the life of the whole. If twigs are damaged or killed by ezternal 
forces, others, original or adventitious, replace them for the good of the tree. 


:0n- Or, twigs may grow out to supplement others and seize new opportunities of 
ree light and so forth. Growth of a tree illustrates life, not extinction; its 
tion branches and their productions are greater than all the original little twigs. 
city Darwin’s argument from the geometrical rate of increase even in such 
slowly reproducing animals as elephants, though correct in theory, is also 
3 its misleading in fact. Relatively trifling losses, which such species normally 
sms incur, suffice to avert potential destruction of astronomical dimensions. In 
But f other words, in such species destruction is very small; reproduction can 
ved, [ become very great if opportunities arise. Ifa pair of elephants die the actual 
ter- — deaths number two; their potential progeny of millions never exists except 
rea- ff in human imagination, so its “‘ perishing”’ need not worry us. Similarly the 
tial Ff reproduction rate of powerful predators such as eagles and hawks is low, and 
rom their numbers are kept within suitable limits by very moderate casualties. 
But plants usually produce enormous numbers of seeds and other repro- 
y in ductive bodies ; analogous quantities of young are found in various animals, 
' such as herrings and oysters, and on an average only two out of each horde 
ITI. can survive to replace their parents—or need to, I would add. Here indeed 
jous is destruction—of a sort. But what Darwin and his followers cal! destruction 
ved by “‘ enemies ” indicates to my mind not so much struggle as the marvellous 
ring co-operation and harmony between different species which a wide view of 
it if the world of life displays. 
ds” One widespread form of co-operation, long familiar to scientists, is the 
ish- symbiosis of two or more different organisms, the presence of each of which 
‘hat is advantageous or even essential to the welfare of the other. Among plants, 
wed lichens are composites of fungi and green alge; bacteria and Leguminose 
enrich one another. So do ants and aphides or the larve of various butter- 
od” flies ; other ants cultivate fungi. Hermit crabs.and sea-anemones exemplify 
ven commensalism or food-sharing ; many other examples occur among Lamelli- 
for branchs. Mutual adaptations are abundant between plants and the animals 
ave ff which ensure their cross-pollination and in return profit from their nectar 
‘hat and superfluous pollen ; and others which scatter seeds from the fruits they 
ants consume. 
less ff No competition between species is involved in what Dr Julian Huxley 
ible calls intra-specific selection, by which new varieties may arise within a 
em- species (Huxley 1986). And though horns and other outgrowths may become 
y to excessive, Wallace’s doctrine of excess vitality in dominant species seems the 
aust best explanation for “* strange and beautiful developments ” of ornaments, 
7in’s colour and song, with reproduction by the most vigorous individuals (Wallace, 
ley, 1889, Chap. X). 
his Positive co-operation within a species has reached an extremely high level 
ters in the social Hymenoptera and Termites, Among birds the family forms a 
unit during the breeding and educational seasons, and many species also show 
nple co-operation by flocks for mutual safety, perhaps also for pleasure. The 
IV, herd instinct is also strong in several orders of mammals ; ungulates, rodeats, 
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and most Primates congregate for defence and company; wolf packs in 
winter offer striking examples of what occurs among various carnivorous 
animals. Beavers show intelligent partnership in constructing wonderful 
dams which serve the whole community. But intra-specific and symbiotic 
co-operation has long been recognised. It is the application of this principle 
throughout what Darwin called the “ infinitely complex and close fitting ” 
relations of all organic beings that needs recognition. 

Many examples can be conveniently classified under the headings of time 
and space. 

In most localities there are time successions which enable a maximum 
number of forms of life to secure provender and perpetuate their species, 
some even to enjoy existence as do birds and many insects. Many temperate 
regions show an annual succession of plants and most animals, in which 
group after group uses the available sunlight, air and space in turn. In our 
woods, meadows, marshes, hedges, on downs, heaths and mountains, rich 
and varied processions occur. Even within large plant families a seasonal 
sequence is observable for floral display, maximum vegetation, fruit forma- 
tion and seed dispersal. The human analogy is an orderly queue of civilised 
people taking their turns for rations, not a mob fighting each against all. 
True, if one fails to maintain its place others quickly step in; but from a 
biological point of view it is admirable that the food not needed by sterile 
Miss A should be used to support more offspring from prolific Mrs. B. 

The day-dusk-night-dawn sequence is another method by which living 
creatures make the maximum use of the food, air and shelter provided in a 
single habitat. At night plant functions change ; different species flower, fly, 
run; “all the beasts of the forests do move.” Night life is specially vigorous 
in the tropics ; here too dawn and dusk show rapid vital changes in plants 
and animals, and have their own typical organisms. 

Co-operation in space is equally instructive ; it is best seen perhaps among 
plants on land and organisms in the sea. But the air is used by bats, birds, 
most insect imagos, and partially by gliding fish, lizards and mammals, as 
formerly by pterodactyls. It was not destructive forces that produced these 
fliers but the urge and variation of life, which also brought many classes of 
organisms from water to land and some of their descendants back again. 
Lamarck recognised this in his theory of embranchement, which was developed 
by Osborn (1910) for mammals as the law of adaptive radiation. But Darwin, 
in his principle of divergence of character, recognised that the modified 
descendants of any species could seize on “‘ many, widely diversified places 
in the polity of nature’, and that the greatest amount of life is supported by 
great diversification of structure. 

In the sea plankton, nekton, and benthos live at different depths and in 
regions of various physical qualities; numerous marine associations have 
been investigated by Hjort (1912) and others. The immense “ destruction ” 
of sea-fish larvee does not decrease the swarms of those species but maintains 
countless other organisms, including birds, aquatic mammals and the growing 
numbers of mankind. Similar “‘ food-chains ” have been studied by Worth- 
ington (1988) in fresh-water African lakes. In forests, especially tropical 
jungles, seasonal economy is accompanied by the utmost utilisation at a given 
time of available space, light and air. In deserts and arctic areas the same 
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maximum use of the available material is found. Xerophytic plants support 
themselves and appropriate animals in localities where other forms cannot 
survive. Waste spaces are rapidly colonised by suitable plants and returning 
animal forms, except where the folly of Man has destroyed forests, reduced 
rainfall, and turned fertile land into desert. 

The popular experiment of “‘ digging for victory ” has shown many people 
how completely the good earth and sub-soil are used by all sorts of plant 
organs, irrespective of the seasons at which they become specially large and 
active ; animals and their eggs and larve, though less obvious, also abound. 
In sun-scorched deserts and other tropical lands the proportion of animal life 
that flourishes mainly below ground is very high. Weeds have lately been 
allowed to grow on Malayan rubber estates without harm to the yield of 
latex. The natural depredations of carnivores benefit not only their own 
offspring but even the species on which they prey, as Hinton and other 


» observers have shown; in such cases Man often disturbs the economy of 


Nature to his own and the general disadvantage (Hinton, 1931). Seas, lakes 
and land would soon be packed with smaller organisms if larger ones ceased 


» to exercise their restrictive function. The latter depend for their existence 
» upon what is shortsightedly criticised as over-production of seeds and young 


anor 


by lower aninals and plants. Belief in The Great Design (Mason, 1984) is still 
reasonable. 
' The amazing general “‘ Fitness of the Environment ” to life on this planet 


| has been ably described by Henderson (1918). A great fundamental harmony 


also exists between the plant and animal kingdoms. Green plants alone can 
use solar energy to build up complex organic substances from simple materials ; 


| they decompose carbon dioxide and produce additional oxygen while animals, 


assisted by plants at night, maintain the equilibrium of these gases. Plant 


| anabolism suffices for the katabolism of both kingdoms. The nitrogen cycle 
| depends upon mutual reactions of bacteria and higher organisms. Plants 


and Man are specially prominent in the arrest or evasion of entropy, as 
Hopkins (1988) and Jeans (1933) have stressed; but animals profit by it. 
The development of grasses made possible that of graminivorous animals, 
But animals perform much pollination and seed dispersal ; earthworms feed 


} upon vegetable débris and improve the soil for plants. And so on. These 
f elemental harmonies must be remembered by persons obsessed by the 





concept of competition against other organisms as the guiding principle of 
life. 

The Struggle for Existence, which Darwin admitted was complicated, is 
fundamentally the fight of organisms for life against such adversaries as 
drought and excessive heat or cold in an environment which, though generally 
“fit,” is not uniformly so. If the struggle were merely interspecific the 
victors would survive and the vanquished die out. But what has actually 
happened is most inadequately expressed by this simple, static idea. Living 
organisms as a co-operative society have succeeded in adapting themselves 
to abundant and victorious life in all sorts of habitats according to the fitness 
of the local environment. Where this allows much life there are multi- 
tudinous individuals and species, astoundingly co-operative in space and 
time; where external conditions are less favourable, there again is the 
apparent maximum of suitable organisms. Many so-called extinct species 
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have not died out but lived out—their life continued in modified descendants, 
thanks to the vital power of variation, now admitted to work by larger 


leaps than Darwin postulated. But the origins of the different plant j 


phyla remain mysterious according to Scott (1922), Tansley (1923), and 
Seward (19388). 

Wide views of biological phenomena, which can only be touched on in a 
single article, clearly show that the struggling of organisms is only partly for 
the elimination of the less fit, and that largely within each species. Conflict 
between species is more than balanced by the Principle of Co-operation for 
Existence against cosmic lifelessness, general extinction and death. This 
aspect of Nature demands attention to-day. : 

Enormous consideration has been given in the world at large to the ideas 
of Darwin but not enough to those of Wallace, who was the independent and 
over-modest co-discoverer of the natural selection theory of the origin of 
species. Yet Darwin considered him “ an incomparably better critic than I 
am,” with “ much clearer and deeper insight into matters than my own ” 
(Marchant, 1916). Both maintained belief in the special creation of life ; 
Wallace, besides other modifications of Darwinism, also stood for the 
independence of Mind, which was accepted later by Driesch, Jung, McDougall 
and many other scientists, and seems essential for scientific or any other 
planning. 


The ethics and ideas of mankind need not, therefore, be based upon the § 


behaviour of animals, still less of plants, But as far as analogy with these 
organisms suggests guidance for human activity nations and other human 
groups can live and progress best not by struggle, economic or military, but 
by co-operation and harmony. 

This does not mean that all nations or individuals are equal in ability or 
character, as the advocates of fantastic utopias’ suggest even at ostensibly 
scientific assemblies. Human history shows they are not, The history of 
science is mainly that of certain European nations, with recent additions 
from the Dominions, the United States, and some Indians and Japanese 
working on “* Western ” lines; the vastly greater populations outside these 
centres have contributed little or nothing, as McDougall (1920), Merz (1928, i), 
Ball (1927) and Fleming (1985) have observed. Whetham (1980) says, 
‘“* Philosophers have declared that men are born equal. The naturalist 
knows that statement to be untrue.” 

The community of organic Nature is based upon very great diversity. So 
there is no historic or biological excuse for artificial leagues and unions based 
upon the fiction of equality between nations, big and small, progressive or 
otherwise, many of which have contributed little in blood, intelligence or 
even material gifts for the freedom of the world; nor for “ new orders ” 
based upon violence and fraud. But there is biological justification for 
co-operation among nations and for international fellowships based on 
common ideals and service. Among the latter are the Boy Scouts, the 
confraternity of Science, and the Society of which St Paul wrote: ‘if any 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it,’’ but ‘‘ there are diversities of 
gifts . . . of administrations . . . of operations ” (1 Cor. xii. 4-6, 26). 

Supernational groups only function successfully where there are such 
super-state bonds as language, culture, loyalty, descent, ideals. One example 
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is the United States, which, however, includes only the forty-eight States 
with these common factors and not all the republics of America. Another 
is China, whose 400 millions of various races and spoken languages are 
achieving growing unity under Marshal Kai-Shek despite the Japanese 
invasion. Others are seen in the British Dominions .which originally con- 
sisted of separate Provinces. More striking is the unity of India’s numerous 
peoples, religions and castes, organised for the first time under the pax 
Britannica. Greater still is the unity with variety of the British Empire as 
a whole, based on common sentiments and interests shared by all sorts of 
peoples at different stages of culture, and the adaptive radiation of the 
British race all over the globe. Other countries have had dense populations 
in limited areas ; Britain has excelled them in adventurous spirit and capacity 
to live in new environments—traits we cannot afford to lose. 

Besides co-operation in Nature there is some struggle in the narrower, 
Darwinian, sense, and this conception has its due place in practical politics. 
Among nations as within communities there are anti-social elements— 
swindlers, murderers, megalomaniacs, So, as long as Man is believed by 
aggressive nations and unscrupulous leaders to be merely a struggling, 
rampaging though brainy beast, international or class war will be possible, 
and liberty-loving peoples will have to guard against it or perish, as peaceful 
races and communities have in the past. Natural, like human, history teaches 
that there is no room in the world for inefficiency, defencelessness, wishfulness 
without thinking, or confusion between fine words and effective action. 
Against dangerous exceptions to human co-operation an armed, organised 
British Empire will continue to be the best safeguard. Thus and in alliance 
with strong and alert friends we may guard our children from the obvious 
struggle of war. 

But we shall never escape the real struggle for existence, which, as in 
Nature in general, is against non-existence, with degeneracy as an unpleasant, 
intermediate stage. Apart from India, which, like China, needs improvement, 
not enlargement of its swollen population, the essential struggle of the 
Empire is that of the birth-rate. This is specially true of the most important, 
Anglo-Saxon, element; the birth-rate in Britain and British Dominion 
populations has been falling for a generation, and recent small revivals have 
been checked by the war. Further, such births as there are are disadvantage- 
ously distributed in the different strains, and similar dangers exist in the 
U.S.A. and most European countries, Medical science, humanitarianism, 
and the avoidance of parental duties have destroyed the natural intra-specific 
selection which operated up to Malthus’ day. Attention to the maintenance 
and, in the Empire, distribution of good human stock will be necessary for 
nations and Churches as long as the human race lasts. Government Depart- 
ments must tackle this after the war, helped by the Press, the B.B.C., bishops 
and those biologists who do not want to see a classless mediocrity extend over 
this and other peoples of the world—a process entirely opposed to all applica- 
tions of science to the breeding of other organisms. 

Following up this longer view, we may legitimately hope that the com- 
bination of peacefulness with power in the Empire and other free peoples will 
benefit the nations which have idealised aggression. Provided freedom of 
thought and persons able to think and act are adequately maintained, truth 
Vou. XL. No. 4. 12 
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from science and other approaches to reality should eventually prevail over 
genuine error and deliberate falsification. 
L. RICHMOND WHEELER. 
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THE PLACE OF FAITH IN PHILOSOPHY. 


PROFESSOR JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 


Ow1ne in large part to the ardent but not always balanced and discerning 
emphasis placed upon faith by religion, it has failed to receive from philosophy 
the full recognition it should have as an essential constituent of human life 
and thought. Philosophy, while often venturesome, is fearful of anything 
like excess; and faith has seemed to it to lie too close to emotional and 
volitional excess to be fully trusted. 

Nevertheless the vital and necessary part that faith plays in the activity 
of the mind and the conduct of life has not been without appraisal throughout 
the history of philosophy, as a rapid survey will indicate.? 

The vital nature and place of faith is assumed rather than explicitly 
allirmed by Plato.? Yet it is clearly discernible throughout his emphasis on 
devotion to ideal ends, both individual and social, and is epitomised in his 
earnest ejaculation, ‘‘ Let us never lose heart ! ”—a brave word for any dark 
hour. Simmias, in the Phedo, may be assumed to express the mind of Plato 
when he declares : : 


‘“‘ For he [the searcher for truth] must do one of two things: either 
he must learn or discover the truth about these matters, or if that is 
impossible, he must take whatever human doctrine is best and hardest 
to disprove and, embarking upon it as upon a raft, sail upon it through 
life in the midst of dangers, unless he can sail upon some stronger vessel, 
some divine revelation, and make his voyage more safely and securely.” 


Even upon “ the stronger vessel ” of the larger “‘ divine revelation,” which 
Plato seems here strikingly to anticipate, one must needs have faith, in order 
to sail through life “‘ safely and ~ecurely.” 

Aristotle’s “‘ évepyeca of soul, which implies a rational principle,” is a 
clear recognition of faith. The active reason is indeed the practical equi- 
valent of faith. ‘* For the active is always of higher worth than the passive 
and the originative source than the matter.” 

Stoicism placed a strong emphasis upon faith, especially as it culminated 
in the heroic fideism of Epictetus. ‘“‘ Can anyone turn me out of the universe?” 
exclaims this valiant believer in life. ‘“*‘ He cannot! Put wherever I go, 

1 The survey that follows is hardly more than a glance into a wide and fruitful field 
whose thorough exploration would require a much wider knowledge than the writer 
possesses. Yet it may help toward supplying a needed chapter in the History of Philosophy 
as related to Religion. 

2 A distinction may well be drawn between faith and belief—faith being a positive 
attitude toward life and its deeper realities and values ; while belief is either (1) an implicit 


acceptance of perception (as Blanchard uses it in his The Nature of Thought) or (2) accept- 
ance of formulated statements of faith. 


3 EN 1098"7. Vide Geoffrey Mure, Aristotle, p. 128. 
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there is the sun, the moon, the stars, dreams, auguries, communication with 
God.” ! Marcus Aurelius expresses a similar confidence: “All is for good 
and for the perfect welfare and happiness of Him who is perfection of life 
and goodness and beauty.” ? 

Such philosophic foregleams of the necessity and validity of faith, in 
Ancient Philosophy, are reassuring ; but they are slight indeed in comparison 
with the place given to it in the philosophy of Christianity. 

Faith comes to full recognition and evaluation, in itself and its application 
to life, in Christianity. Here it appears in all its native hue and vigour. It 
animates with its vital breath all the words and deeds of Jesus. Constantly 
he calls for faith—for healing, for forgiveness, for entrance into the Kingdom, 
for overcoming obstacles. Even “ mountains,” he declares, will bow before 
its puissance. Jesus is himself the incarnation of faith. Thoroughly imbued 
with his spirit, faith assumes full sway in apostolic Christianity. “* We walk 
by faith, not by sight,” * declares Paul. ‘‘ Now faith is the substance (under- 
girding) of things hoped for, the evidence (proof) of things not seen,”’ writes 
the author of Hebrews, following this description of it with his stirring roster 
of the heroes of faith. The first great Christian pragmatist, the apostle 
James—twenty centuries before his valiant successor, William James— 
called, in stirring tones, for works to vitalise and validate “* the will to believe.” 

The Apologists and after them the Greek and Latin Fathers exalted 
faith, notably that flaming torch of devotion, St Augustine, who, with all 
his ardour for divine things, also recognised the scope of faith, as needed “* not 
only in divine and eternal things, but also in the human and earthly and 
temporal things.” ® In the later development of Christian doctrine, faith is 
given peculiar emphasis as in Anselm’s daring and discerning paradox 
“* credo ut intelligam.” At first this sounds like an abrogation of reason, but, 
viewed as an active outreach of mind for the purpose of knowing, it becomes an 
assertion of that essential resolve to know without which vital knowledge is 
impossible. 

After Anselm, faith suffered a partial eclipse in medieval philosophy, 
owing to the rise of the disastrous diremption (growing out of the Aristo- 
telianism of the Arabian tradition) between Reason and Revelation, the 
realm of Nature and the realm of Grace.® In the excessive intellectual 
systemism of Scholasticism faith was reduced to the cognitive acceptance of the 
super-rational truths of Revelation.” This divorce between faith and reason 
reappeared in the Rationalism of the eighteenth century—which assigned to 
faith the office of accepting what reason could not discover. Thence, reinforced 
by John Locke,® this mechanical conception of faith passed over into the 


1 Discourses, III, 9. 

2 Meditations. 

3 2 Cor. v. 7. 

4 Heb. xi. 1 ff. 

5 Windelband, A History of Philosophy, translated by James H. Tufts, p. 282. 

® That. there is an essential duality here we shall endeavour later to show. But 
medizval theology drew the line of demarcation in the wrong place and drew it too sharply. 

? Aquinas defined faith as Actus intellectus assentientis veritati divine ex imperio volun- 
tatis a Deo mote per gratiam. Summa, Lib. II (Neander, Vol. VII, p. 221). 

§ Locke’s definition of Faith is as follows: ‘* Faith . . . is the assent to any pro- 
position not . . . made out by the deductions of reason, but upon the credit of the pro- 
poser, as coming from God in some extraordinary way of communication’? (Human 
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barren, conventionalised orthodoxy that too largely dominated Protestantism 
until the rise of modern theology. 

It was Luther’s vigorous and effective emphasis upon faith that rescued 
it from formalism and desuetude and restored it to its true New Testament 
place and function.! This influenced even the strictly academic field of 
philosophy and reinforced by Moravian piety prompted Kant to break the 
arid sway of Rationalism by the elevation of the Practical Reason above the 
speculative accompanied by his, to many astounding, assertion : “ Ich muste 
das Wissen aufheben um zum Glauben Platz zu bekommen.” ? This was by 
no means a rejection of Reason itself, but rather the installing of the faith 
that characterises Moral Reason above the Speculative Reason. “* What he 
[Kant] calls faith is not something less than what he meant by knowledge, 
but something more.” * The Kantian rehabilitation of faith was taken up 
by Fichte in his voluntaristic idealism. With characteristic ardour Fichte 
declared :— 


‘“*. , . I have found the organ by which to apprehend this reality, 
and probably all other. It is not knowledge, for knowledge can only 
demonstrate and establish itself; every kind of knowledge supposes 
some higher knowledge upon which it is founded; and of this ascent 
there is no end, It is faith, that voluntary repose of the ideas that 
naturally come to us, because through these only we can fulfil our 
destiny ; which sets its seal on knowledge, and raises to conviction, to 
certainty, what, without it, might be sheer delusion. It is not know- 
ledge, but a resolve to commit one’s self to knowledge. No merely verbal 
distinction this, but a true and deep one, charged with momentous 
consequences to the whole character. All conviction is of faith, and 
proceeds from the heart, not from the understanding.” ¢ 


The Fichtean emphasis upon faith, as a resolve to commit oneself to 
ethical conviction, reappears as a mystical reliance upon intuition (also 
requiring faith) in the philosophy of Schelling.® In a more theoretical form 
it recurs also in the intuitionism of Jacobi (17438-1819), and in the Ahnung 
(‘a conviction that depends on feeling ’’) of Fries (1773-1843). German 


Understanding, IV, xviii, 2). Nothing could be more untrue to the essence of Christian 
faith, while appearing to honour it. 

1 In this connection the comment of Treeltsch is noteworthy: “It is not by any 
peradventure that the religious idea of our Western sphere of culture culminates in this 
doctrine [of faith] ; and this doctrine of justification by faith is valid equally for Catholics 
and Protestants. They differ with regard to the Authority to be acknowledged and the 
meaning and value to be attached to the content of the Religious Value. But for both the 
proof of Authority is Faith—an inward personal experience and a personal attitude ”’ ; 
Ernst Troeltsch, Christian Thought, p. 98. 

2 “JT must displace knowledge in order to make a place for faith.’’ Preface to the 
second edition of the Critique of Pure Reason. 

3 Edward Caird, The Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol. II, p. 169. 

4 The Destination of Man. (This appears to me a better translation of the title of this 
volume than the usual The Destiny of Man.) Italics in the quotation mine. 

5 * Schelling’s explicit appeal in the Identitits-philosophie to an intellectual intuition 
of the Absolute, is of the essence of mysticism, both as an appeal to a supra-rational faculty 
and as a claim not merely to know but to realise God’’: A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, 
“* Mysticism,’’ The Encyclopedia Britannica (11th ed.). 

® Rudolf Otto constructed a philosophy of religion based upon Fries’ Fideism in his 
widely influential volume Das Heilige, The Idea of the Holy (192 ). Cf. also Otto, The 
Philosophy of Religion, translated by E. B. Decker. New York, R. R. Smith, 1931. 
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Idealism was thus,.in its own way, a faith movement. At least it was activated 
by faith, until the ultra intellectualistic trend in Hegel (1770-1881) captured f 
it and Faith at length became absorbed in Pure Thought. 

In France intuition and faith became closely wedded in a religious 
Intuitionism, which may well be regarded as constituting the guiding principle 
of the leading school of French philosophy. This Intuitionism, anticipated by 
Descartes (1596-1650) in his Cogito ergo sum (which is really an act of faith, 
in the form of self-recognition, I believe in myself); * was inaugurated by 
Pascal (1623-62); * continued by Malebranche _(1886—1718)}— incorporated 


in his principle of “‘ beholding all things in God ”—and given clear, concise | 


and forceful form by Maine de Biran (1766-1824) who “ replaced the cogito 
ergo sum by a volo ergo sum ”’ and advocated “‘ the conception of inner experi- 


ence (sens intime) as the clear and self-evident basis of all mental science, of F 


which the self-consciousness of the willing and choosing personality appeared 
to him to be the fundamental principle.” The union of intuition and faith 
in this brilliant succession of philosophers was carried forward by Cousin 
(1792-1867), Jouffroy (1796-1842), and Ravaisson (1813-1900) and has found 


confirmatory personalistic reaffirmation and expansion | in the Intuitionism of | 


Renouvier, Boutroux, Bergson and LeRoy.5 

Nowhere has the intimate relation of faith to intuition been more clearly 
set forth than in Bergson’s challenging words: ‘‘ We know that all around 
intelligence there lingers still a fringe of intuition, vague and evanescent. 
Can we not fasten upon it, intensify it, and above all, consummate it in 
action?” ® To “ fasten upon, intensify and consummate intuition in action ” 
is possible only by an act of faith. 

It is a customary but unwarranted assumption that British philosophy 
has been predominantly empirical. This tradition may be readily refuted, or 
at least modified, by a more careful survey, as Professor J. H. Muirhead has 
shown in his volume The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy. To, 
magnify unduly the empiricism of the British mind is to overlook Scotus 
Erigena, the Cambridge Platonists, Bishop Berkeley, Coleridge, Carlyle 
Cardinal Newman, F. D. Maurice, the Scotch Intuitionists, and the entire 
Idealistic School from T. H. Green and the Cairds to Bradley and Bosanquet, 
as well as such representatives of Theism as Martineau, James Ward, A. E. 
Taylor, Henry Jones, Sorley, and many others. It would be difficult to 


1 Idealism became desiccated, however, only in Hegel’s later works. In the Pheno- 
menology (1807) ‘*‘ Hegel sets in opposition passionate conceptions rather than bloodless 
categories ’’ (Loewenberg, Hegel Selections, Introduction, p. xvili). ‘‘ Thought is inseparable 
from will, logic exists only as the logic of life,’’ writes Royce of ‘“‘ Hegel’s Phenomenologie 
des Geistes ” (Lectures on Modern Idealism, p. 145). 

* “ The apprehension of the self in the cogito is not the apprehension of a distinct entity. 
The aspirations which form its link with God, and in view of which it is conscious of its 
defect simultaneously with its existence, actually constitute it, and without them it would 
not be there at all’?: W. R. Boyce Gibson, ‘‘ Descartes,”’ Philosophy, X, 40, p. 484. 
(Italics mine.) 

* The recent study of Pascal by Dorothy Eastwood may be consulted, also the article 
“‘ Pascal’s Despair of Reason,” by Professor R. A. Tsanoff: The Rice Institute Pamphlet 
October, 1922. 

4 Windelband, op. cit., p. 636. ‘ 

5 The Empiricism which i is so marked in Condillac and Rousseau and the rationalistic 
Deism of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists are contrasted but more superficial aspects of 
French philosophy. Neither is entitled to the first place in it. 

® The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, p. 201. 
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assemble elsewhere a company of such varied and ardent Idealists—repre- 
senting an Idealism characterised, in all its forms, by an ethically grounded 
faith in Mind and its findings—as these British defenders of faith. 

Without going in detail into a study of the types of faith in British 
philosophy we may name, as on the whole its leading proponent, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. No one has more closely associated spirituality in man 
with the will than did Coleridge in his declaration, “* If there be aught spiritual 
in man, the will must be such. If there be a will then there must be a 
spirituality in man.” The will is closely allied by him with faith. In his 
Essay on Faith he wrote: “* By virtue of the latter (the will) faith must be an 
energy, and inasmuch as it relates to the whole moral man, must be existent 
in each and all of its constituents; it must be a total not a desultory 
energy.” 1 In his own caustic and virile fashion Carlyle agreed with and 
supported Coleridge—as did Wordsworth also—in emphasising intuition and 
faith. 

Early American philosophy was infused with a deep and vital faith by the 
intuitionism of Edwards and his school. This was succeeded after an interval 
by the Ethical faith in man of Channing and by New England Transcen- 
dentalism, represented by Emerson, Alcott, Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, O. A. 
Brownson, George Ripley and their associates,—one of the fairest and purest 
outflowerings of the human spirit.2, Emerson was its coryphzus and his 
vibrant faith and serene spirit are not lost from American life and thought 
and, it is to be hoped, will never disappear from it. 

The Transcendentalism of the New World was a unique blend of meta- 
physics, mysticism and ethicism., It was a vital synthesis of Occidental and 
Oriental thought fused by the idealism of the New England mind. Its 
philosophy was intuitional, taking its impetus from Coleridge, Carlyle, Fichte, 
Jacobi and Cousin, blended with the mystical monism of the Orient and 
Neoplatonism. Its moralism was a heritage of Puritanism, moderated by 
eighteenth century rationalism. It manifested an early recognition of the 
claims of social ethics, quite in advance of the time, implemented by par- 
ticipation in reform movements and the high-handed but futile socialistic 
experiments at Brook Farm and Fruitlands.*" Viewed as a chapter in Trans- 
cendentalism, it might seem at first that faith, as usually conceived, had little 
part in this distinctly American school of philosophy. Yet the Transcen- 
dentalists possessed an idealism, a confidence in the perfectability of man and 
society and a unity of spirit and purpose that only a vital faith could beget 
and sustain. , 

Somewhat apart in origin and spirit, yet even more directly associated 
with the intuitionism of Coleridge, and sharing his faith in the human spirit 


1 J. H. Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher, p. 222. Yet Coleridge’s faith is eminently 
rational. It is “‘ a synthesis of reason and the individual will. By virtue of the latter (the 
will) faith must be an energy . . . And by virtue of the former, that is, Reason, Faith 
must be a Light, a form of knowing, a beholding of truth’’: Essay of Faith. 

2 Cf. O. B. Frothingham, New England Transcendentalism (1876) ; Bliss Perry, Emerson 
To-day; The Heart of Thoreau’s Journal; J. W. Buckham, Emerson: America’s Poet- 
Philosopher ; College of the Pacific, Publications in Philosophy, Vol. II, 1933. Van 
den Brooks, The Flowering of New England (1986); Odell Shepard, Pedlar’s Progress 

987). 

® When Fruitlands collapsed, Mrs Alcott with characteristic humour described it as 

“ Apple Slump.”’ 
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in its communion with the Divine Spirit, was the “ Burlington Philosophy ” 
of James Marsh, President of the University of Vermont, whose publication 
of Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, supplemented by his Preliminary Essay (in 
1829) was a major event in American Philosophy.1_ The Oberlin School of 
Theology, inaugurated and developed by Asa Mohan and Charles G. Finney, 
was marked by a just and virile infusion of faith and deserves a completer 
appraisal than it has received—as does the personation of Henry C. King 
also. 

It is William James, however, who stands out as the leading American 
protagonist of the right of Faith to a place—and a major place—in philo- 
sophy as well as in life. His epochal essay ‘‘ The Will to Believe ” (1897) won 
a hitherto unexampled recognition, on the part of philosophy, of faith as 
essential to the normal life and activity of the mind. This essay was supple- 
mented by another effective defence of Faith—in some respects still more 
significant—entitled “‘ The Right to Believe,” which was published as an 
appendix in his posthumous book, Some Problems of Philosophy (1919). As 
this important document is so comparatively little known, it seems desirable 
to reproduce a short extract from it in closing this brief sketch. 


‘“* Philosophy and Religion have to interpret the total character of 
the world, and it is by no means clear that here the intellectualist postu- 
lates obtain. It may be true all the while (even though the evidence be 
still imperfect) that, as Paulsen says, ‘ the natural order is at bottom a 
moral order.’ It may be true that work is still doing in the world- 
process, and that in that work we are called to bear our share. The 
character of the world’s results may in part depend upon our acts. Our 
acts may depend on our religion—on our not-resisting our faith-ten- 
dencies, or on our sustaining them in spite of ‘ evidence’ being incom- 
plete. These faith-tendencies in turn are but expressions of our good- 
will towards certain forms of result. 

““Such faith-tendencies are extremely active psychological forces, 
constantly outstripping evidence. The following steps may be called 
the ‘ faith-ladder ’ 

“* 1, There is nothing absurd in a certain view of the world being true, 
nothing self-contradictory ; 

“2. It might have been true under certain conditions ; ; 

“3. It may be true, even now ; 

“4. It is fit to be true ; 

“5. It ought to be true ; 

“6. It must be true ; 

““7, It shall be true, at any rate true for me. 

‘“‘ Obviously this is no intellectual chain of inferences, like the sorites 
of the logic-books. Yet it is a slope of good-will on which in the larger 
questions of life men habitually live.” 

JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


1 Cf. Remains of Rev. James Marsh (Burlington, Vt., 1848); ‘‘ James Marsh and the 
Vermont Transcendentalists,’’ by Marjorie Hope Nicholson, The Philosophical Review, 
Vol. XXXIV; Noah Porter, ‘* Coleridge and his American Disciples,’’ Bibliotheca Sacra, 
J. W. Buckham. ‘‘ James Marsh,’’ Bilbiotheca Sacra, April, 1904. See also Progressive 
Religious Thought in America, pp. 47-49. 
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WHY IS MAN UNHAPPY? 
HAMILTON FYFE. 


In many lands, in every quarter of the globe, men in vast numbers are 


' fighting, dying, losing legs and arms, being blinded, driven mad. Never 


before was there slaughter on battlefield so numerous or on so large a scale. 


' In the snows of Russia, on the sands of the African desert, amid the green 
' hell of Malayan jungles, among Filipino forests and Chinese rice-fields, on the 


bleak mountains of Jugo-slavia, on all the oceans and seas, men freeze or 
sweat, suffer every kind of hardship, sink down exhausted, are killed by shell, 


bomb, bayonet, bullet or mine. 


Many who are doing their utmost to destroy one another were but lately 
taught to look on their present enemies as friends. British and Japanese, 
Russians and Germans, Greeks and Italians, have been within recent years 
either allies or neighbours bound to good-will by non-aggression pacts. Now 
they are ordered to be deadly foes. 

Where there is no actual fighting fear and discomfort, hunger and the loss 
of homes, cruel oppression, harsh curtailment of freedom, bear heavily on all. 
Standards of living, built up laboriously through generations of struggle, 
are lowered. From millions of lips arise lamentations, muttering of rage, 
fierce or sorrowful protest. Yet there does not go up, as one might expect, a 
widespread, exasperated, earth-shaking roar of ‘‘ Why ?”’ The nations suffer 
as if they were the victims of some catastrophe of nature, inevitable, unfore- 
seeable ; a part of the general insecurity and wretchedness of human existence. 
They accept gloomily the view of life expressed in the line ; ‘* Man is born to 
trouble as the sparks do upward fly,” and in the favourite hymn: “ Brief 
life is here our portion, brief sorrow, short-lived care.” 

Nor is that view contained merely in the jingle of forgotten versifier and 
hymnologist. It forms the basis of all religions. It has been put forward 
by many of the most intellectual writers, penetrating thinkers, experienced 
administrators of all ages. Most persons capable of thought must have 
sometimes asked themselves how it was that Gibbon the historian could 
without provoking disagreement describe history as a record of the crimes, 
follies and misfortunes of mankind. Had this been an isolated judgment 
it would have been contested no doubt. But it was not; it has been sup- 
ported by many who are reckoned among the wisest and most humane of men. 
Thomas Jefferson, unusually benign among political writers, said the govern- 
ments of Europe had kept their peoples down by poverty and ignorance, so 
that “‘ by unremitting labour they could scarcely sustain a scanty and 
miserable life.” Sir Robert Peel spoke of numberless millions being ‘* doomed 
to an existence of perpetual labour, to profound ignorance, and to sufferings 
as difficult to remedy as they were undeserved.” John Stuart Mill thought 
the mass of the human race lived “ a life of drudgery and imprisonment.” 

Nor was this merely a “‘ modern view.”” The writer of the Iliad deplored 
that “‘ no more piteous breed than man crept or breathed on earth,” while 
Vou. XL. No, 4. 845 12° 
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in the seventeenth century, Burton, in his Anatomy, said men had many enemies 
such as lions, wolves, serpents, but the worst was his own species: ‘“* No 
fiend could so torment, tyrannise over, vex, as one man doth another.” 

Thomas Hardy saw humanity walking always “hand in hand with 
trouble,” Dostoievski could not understand why nine-tenths of mankind 
should be in subjection to one-tenth, Anatole France said history was filled 
with pain, madness and wholesale murder, while Gissing, most thoughtful 
of nineteenth-century English novelists (though far from being the most 
accomplished), described it as “‘ the lurid record of woes unutterable.” 

In these pronouncements there is exaggeration. Individually most men 
and women get a good deal of happiness out of their lives. Give them steady 
employment, reasonable security, enough to eat, a little more than enough 
to drink, and few will be positively discontented. But at no period have the 
mass of human beings lived in all of these conditions for any length of time. 
At any moment those who are contented are liable to be deprived of their 
reasons for contentment. 

Rulers may put harsh exactions upon them. Economic changes may 
drive them from their homes or take away their means of livelihood. Peasants 
are forced to leave their small farms to make room for vast sheep-runs, cattle 
ranches or deer forests. Hand-workers are displaced by machinery. There 
is always across their paths the shadow of war. 

Why should this be ? We do not find other species disturbed and harried 
by such misfortunes. They share with humans the risk of being overwhelmed 
by convulsions of nature, drought, flood or earthquake ; plague, pestilence 
or famine. But no animal oppresses other animals, deprives them of food or 
shelter, forces them to alter their way of life, has them killed in droves, to 
satisfy vanity or expiate blunders. 

Were humans exempt from such disasters they would have no history in 
the usual sense of the word. Take out of history books the wars, the struggles 
for power, political, dynastic, revolutionary ; take out the frequently recur- 
ring endeavours of tyrants to stamp on freedom: almost nothing of history 
would be left, Clearly then the unhappiness of man is caused by the lust 
of a few for power. These few are able to delude almost all the rest. Every- 
one now is psychologist enough to be aware that masses of people, from a 
hundred or so to hundreds of millions, are liable to be made to believe, and 
even behave, as certain super-vitalised semi-lunatics desire. A poet, Ida 
Proctor, has put it neatly : 

The thought I think I think is not my thought, 


But the thought of one 
Who thought I ought to think his thought. 


Men and women under this derangement allow themselves to suffer 
discomfort, pain, wretchedness, even death, at the hands of incompetent and 
often brutal men having authority. Always, as we ponder this, we are 
driven to the conclusion that, if the domination of the many by the few were 
to cease, human existence might be improved. If human beings could 
manage their affairs with good sense and mutual kindliness, if they appointed 
persons of good-will and capability to handle everything affecting eommunities, 
there seems to be no reason why they should not live in peace, enjoy a fair 
degree of comfort ; lead natural, healthy, law-abiding lives. 
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In any community there must be laws. The fewer and simpler the better, 
but some regulations are required, even by a Darts Club, and they should 
be made with a view to the general advantage. Throughout history we look 


emies 


e No 


with in vain for any period in which the laws of any nation have been fair to every- 

nkind body. They have been made and administered always by rulers, individuals 
filled or classes, for their own advantage. Always have communities of any size 
rhtful been victims of the powerful, and of the struggle for power between rival 
most factions, tyrants or politicians. 

The larger the unit, the worse the victimisation. Where all live close 
men together in a village and know all about one another, there is little opportunity 
feady for it, supposing the villagers to have any kind of self-government. All have 
ough much the same interests. They can meet and discuss their problems. In 
e the Russian villages I have heard such discussions and seen the male population 
time. elect as Starosta (headman, literally elder) the peasant considered best fitted 


their — for the part, though he was often unwilling to do the work and accept the 
responsibility. I have known one or two parish councils in England work 


may f[ well. Though in both these cases the degree of self-government was slight, 
sants they suggest that, if it is possible for small communities to manage part of 
attle —} their own affairs, they might manage the whole, should the chance come their 
here way. 

But as soon as villages become towns and towns grow into cities, separate 
rried interests are formed. These can be set against one another by schemers. 
Imed Having by this means obtained a small amount of power, exercised at first 
lence in the name of the community, the schemers find support from many whose 
od or interests they can serve, and thus they increase their power. So in the 
s, to Middle Ages the Borgia family got control of Florence ; more lately Tammany 

governed New York. 
ry in An identical technique may be used with nations by an aspirant to ruler- 
roles ship who can make his personality familiar to the mass of people, hold out 
2cur- shining hopes to them, make them believe they have a grievance. This has 
tory become vastly more easy since the improvement of communications, the 
lust vrowth of the Press (especially the illustrated Press) and the use of Radio. 
rery- In former ages only military conquerors could spread their fame widely 
ym a enough to take the fancy of whole nations. Now this can be done without 
and soldierly exploits by bold criminal adventurers. Dr Johnson said power 
Ida could not be abused for long: ‘‘ mankind will not bear it, If a sovereign 


oppresses his people, they will rise and cut off his head.” He did not foresee 
either the developments of killing machinery or that rulers would be able to 
hypnotise peoples into submitting willingly to oppression. 

If individuals with an itch for power could be eliminated or kept in check, 
the problem of government, on solving which human happiness largely 


= depends, would be simplified. But it is not an itch that affects only bad 
saa men, This makes the solution more difficult. So long as burglars are all 
ane of a recognised criminal class, burglary can be kept down, If persons of 
ita otherwise undoubted trustworthiness were to break into houses by night, 
stad most of us would say it couldn’t really be a crime after all. 

ties, That is what most people say or think about the pursuit of power. They 
fair see not only the semi-lunatics, the criminal adventurers, but men who appear 


to be sane, honourable, kindly, devoting their whole energy to securing power 
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by means which are always laborious often uninteresting, and at times 
contemptible. Even crazy war-mongers, execrated during their lives, win 


respect and admiration afterwards—Napoleon, for example, who is accounted F 


a Great Man, as Hitler may be a hundred years hence. Most of us suppose, 
therefore, that power is in itself a good thing, only harmful when abused, 
and that we are unjust to believe it the chief aim of those who seek rulership. 


As to the last point, it would be hard to find any historian, or anyone } 


connected with the process of government at close range, taking a view of 
prominent public men other than that which Macaulay took of Sir Robert 
Walpole: ‘ The governing principle of his conduct was love of power.’’} 


James Madison declared that all men having power ought to be distrusted. F 


Buckle, the historian of civilisation, could think of no instance of any class 
possessing power without abusing it. Lecky felt disgust at the eighteenth- 
century’ struggle-for-power wars. John Morley expressed his contempt for 
these ignoble contests with equal vigour. Fénélon called power poison. 


Shelley saw it as a “ devastating pestilence ” which “ pollutes whate’er it 


touches.” 

So, even if we could eliminate dictators of the obnoxious and criminal 
type, there would still remain the possibility that men chosen more or less 
freely by communities, men of excellent intentions at first, might make a mess 
of things, as we see they usually have done since they helped to bring Athens 
down 2,500 years ago. For seldom is the combination of qualities required 
for government found in one man. Some have imagination, but no ability 
to organise, no solidity of character (Ramsay MacDonald); some have that 
ability, but cannot see beyond their noses and are liable to be led by them 
(Neville Chamberlain) ; some can win success within limits and are lost in 
a larger sphere (Herbert Hoover) ; some have drive and character, but take 
narrow views and pursue their aims harshly (Poincaré). 

It may be early yet to judge, but at the moment Franklin Roosevelt seems 
to be the best combination of ability and zeal for the common good that full 
democracy has thrownup. Yet he would certainly not deny that he has made 
mistakes. It is useless to expect that mistakes can ever be avoided. Govern- 
ment must be a process of trial and error. There cannot be a science of 
government because there is no science of human nature, nor ever will be. 

For a science we need results of observation over a wide field showing 
that certain causes always produce certain effects. How human beings will 
react to this or that stimulus is unpredictable. Who could suppose the 
Third French Republic would collapse in apathetic despair under the blows 
of the Boche, or that a Greek dictator would refuse to secure himself by 
joining his fellow-tyrants and would head a united nation against them ? 

One thing, however, is certain. The number of errors made by governing 
persons, with consequences disastrous to human happiness, will depend very 
largely on the way they are chosen. So far no method has been evolved of 
ensuring that they shall be chosen wisely—or even to make that probable. 
We admit to our Civil Services only men and women qualified in some degree 
to perform the duties laid upon them. These are administrative duties. 


The Civil Servants have to carry out the laws. The laws themselves are _ 


made by people about whose qualifications we take no care whatever. 
4 Essay on The Letters of Horace Walpole. 
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This was so when Dryden wrote that no Government ever had been or 
ever could be wherein time-servers and blockheads would not be uppermost. 
Three and a half centuries later Lord Beaverbrook put it more succinctly 
when, after a week-end with prominent politicians, including Lloyd George, 
Austen Chamberlain and Lord Birkenhead, he described it to Arnold Bennett 
(1928) as “hell with the lid off.” George Wyndham snarled about the 
stupidity of his colleagues on the Front Bench. Sir Walter Layton, controller 
of the London News-Chronicle, remarked once to Lord Addison that he was 
amazed at the ignorance of Cabinet Ministers, to which the Minister for 
Agriculture replied that he had found this out for himself long before. 

If members of the House of Commons or the United States House of 
Representatives were to be compared with an equal number of persons 
chosen at hazard in the streets of British and American cities, they would 
hardly surpass them in knowledge, experience, or what we call good sense. 
They might be found not to possess so much of these qualities. Why then 
are they at Westminster or Washington ? How did they get there ? 

They got there because a number of their fellow-citizens went into polling- 
boxes and put a cross against their names on a printed form. Few of those 
who voted knew any more about them than their names. Why did they 
vote then? A small number did so because they belonged to a Party; a 
still smaller number because they had heard the candidate speak or had read 
his printed address, and thought he would be a suitable representative. A 
large number, probably the great majority, voted for the side they thought 
would win. 

Facing these facts—for they are facts—some minds of rare quality have 
despaired of government ever becoming a benefit instead of a bungle or a 
crime, and have cried out for the abolition of the State. Ibsen wrote, goaded 
to fury by Prussianism : 


““The State must go. Set up in its place spontaneous action and 
the idea that only spiritual relationship can make for unity, and you 
will start the elements of a liberty worth possessing.” 


Marx looked forward to the withering-away of the State as the beginning 
of a new and happier era for mankind. Anatole France said: ‘‘ We shall 
not get rid of wars until we get rid of States,” which sounds like an echo of 
Hobbes, who in his Leviathan wrote that, while private individuals never 
wanted wars, 


‘yet at all times kings and persons of sovereign authority, because 
of their independence, are in continual jealousies and in the posture 
of gladiators, having their weapons pointed and their eyes fixed on 
one another.” 


As true now as it was in the seventeenth century. 
HaMILToN FYFE. 
Hove. 














“RESURRECTION.” 
N. BISHOP HARMAN, LL.D., F.R.C.S. 


THE recent papers in the H1sBERtT JouRNAL on the subject of the resurrection 
show several personal reactions. It is but natural that such a subject and 
such a story should do so. If that word “ resurrection ” be used in a limited 
physical fashion, as it is used in the so-called Apostles Creed—“ the resurrec- 
tion of the body ”—then in these days of wide knowledge of human physical 
and mental nature it would seem that it cannot be accepted by many who 
are thoughtful. If, however, the word “ resurrection ” be used in a wider 
sense, it may well be that many, very many, perhaps most, can enter into its 
spirit and accept and rejoice in the reaction it commemorates. 

The views expressed in the published papers show, as I suggest, natural 
personal reactions. Some appear to be in favour of the view of a miraculous 
breach in natural law. But there are other personal reactions. I would 
venture to tell of one of these, my own reaction. I was brought up in a 
‘* strictest sect of the Pharisees.” The Bible was the book of complete 
authority. Verbal inspiration was its hall mark. So the virgin birth, the 
resurrection and the ascension of Jesus were accepted as plain matters of fact, 
Life in a big public school did not change that view. Six years “‘ on ’change ” 
in the City of London had no effect. The first quiver in this foundation came 
when I was a student in a well-known theological college. Other students 
held broader views. That did not move me. What did move me was the 
exposure of the primitive language of the Hebrew books of the Bible and the 
variability of the Greek scripts. Then later years of study of human nature 
in its physical and mental reactions at Cambridge University and later in a 
London medical school opened out such a vast horizon that the ideas of 
youthful teaching came into question, and “ matter-of-factness ’”’ became 
changed into expressions of human ideas. At first there was loss, apparent 
loss, in this change ; but eventually the loss proved to be gain. 

At the time when the “ fact ” of the resurrection came into question in 
my mind I reverted to my Bible. I determined to read it (so far as possible) 
as though I had never read this book before. First St Paul’s letters were 
read, for they were the earliest of the Christian books. I saw again in the 
contents notes at the head of 1 Corinthians xv. the line “‘ he proveth the 
necessity of our resurrection, against all such as deny the resurrection of the 
body ”—but in the text St Paul was blunt in the extreme to the believer in 
the resurrection of a physical body ; he wrote: ‘“‘ Thou fool . . . it is raised 
a spiritual body. . . . Behold, I show you a mystery.” In this same letter 
St Paul says: ‘‘ And last of all he was seen of me also, as one born out of due 
time.”’ Reference to the story of the journey of Saul of Tarsus to Damascus 
seems clearly to indicate that some acute physical reaction brought about the 
crisis in his life. He, a patriotic Jew, hated the idea of a crucified Messiah ; 
his hatred led him to cruelty. During his journey he suffered gravely. 
Some suggest he had an epileptic fit, or a sunstroke. I think his trouble was 
350 
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probably due to trachoma, that horrible disease of the conjunctiva, the lining 
of the eyelids and the front of the eyeball, so common in the East, and 
the greatest source of blindness. The effect of this disease would account 
for his difficulty in writing shown in his later letters. The heat and dust of 
his journey to Damascus may well have brought about an agonising acute 
attack. The mental reaction of his own suffering brought about a change of 
mind. Suffering no longer debarred Jesus from being his Master. He was 
converted. Ananias, who relieved him of his eye trouble, may well have been 
an oculist of his time. 

St Paul in his letter states the risen Jesus was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve, after that of five hundred, then by James, and again of all the apostles. 
These ‘‘ appearances ”’ were also much more likely to have been mental than 
physical. The story of the day of Pentecost is a fine story of a great religious 
revival. The disciples of Jesus were recovering from their fear and disper- 
sion; the words of the Master once more reverberated in their minds; and 
they were filled with exaltation in their mutual reaction, and their devotion 
to his teaching and leadership. The reaction of the mind is far finer and 
more effective than mere physical sense. George Barrow has expressed this 
reaction in a unique way in Lavengro. Thinking ofa brother that had passed 
from his life ; he writes : 


‘“* |. . How frequently does his form visit my mind’s eye in slumber 
and in wakefulness, in the light of day, and in the night watches. But 
last night I saw him in his beauty and his strength; he was about to 
speak, and my ear was on the stretch, when all at once I awoke, and 
there was I alone, and the night storm was howling amidst the branches 
of the pines which surrounded my lonely dwelling. ‘ Listen to the 
moaning of the pine, at whose root thy hut is fastened "—a saying that, 
of wild Finland, in which there is wisdom ; I listened, and thought of 
life and death.” 


The stories of the synoptic gospels are of later date than St Paul’s epistles. 
They are the written collections of the stories that were passed on from 
disciple to disciple and from convert to would-be convert around the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and they were stories that had been matters of gossip 
and talk for years. It is inevitable that these stories should have been 
affected by other and earlier legends, and it is inevitable that the story tellers 
should have accentuated their stories. As I heard Joad say in a Brains 
Trust talk: ‘* We all tell a story.with exaggeration in the belief that we are 
giving pleasure.” 

When I re-read, as though for the first time, the stories of the resurrection 
in the synoptic gospels one point struck me forcibly. The first who was said 
to have seen the risen Jesus was Mary Magdalene, a woman out of whom 
Jesus is said to have cast seven devils. A woman of past mental and physical 
disorder is ever liable to strange reactions ; and this would be especially so 
regarding the memory of one whose thought and words had changed her life, 
and whose loss was to her an immeasurable catastrophe. The effect of such 
a story from such a woman amongst the primitive country folk of Palestine 
must have been immense. 

But there are other reasons to account for the stories of the virgin birth, 
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the resurrection, and the ascension of Jesus. These same stories or myths 
were told of other gods, particularly of one whose worship was widespread 
around the Mediterranean before and at the time of Jesus: Mithras the god 
of light of the ancient Persians. That the legends of this god were attached 
to the story of Jesus is proved by the fact that the date of the birthday of 
Jesus, unknown to the early Christians, was definitely fixed on December 25 
the “‘ birthday ” of Mithras ; a date so popular in those days when the turn 
of the year brought a lessening of the gloom of the winter. At first the 
Assyrian and Armenian churches were strongly tie to this date for they 
said it was idolatry and sun worship. 

* It has been thought by some that the custom of the ancient Egyptians 
of preserving the bodies of their dead in such a wonderful fashion was an 
expression, of their thought that the body of a man was the sure guardian 
of the personality of the man. So that so long as his body was preserved his 
personality would live ; and that the story of the resurrection of the body of 
Jesus was a hint of the influence of this early Egyptian thought. This belief 
in the continued linkage of body and personality is still to be found even in 
these days. When I was in Bali, that wonderful island of the East Indies, 
I learned something of the thought of its teeming inhabitants. These people 
are delightful, elegant and kindly folk. They are perhaps the most religious 
and artistic people of this earth; and they are religious in a free fashion 
without the domination of a ruling priesthood. Their religion is animism with 
a tinge of Hinduism. In one village we saw a great ceremonial cremation. 
The people helieve the spirit of a man remains in his body until it is burned 
and the ashes cast into the sea. The ceremony was grand. There was no 
sign of sorrow ; rather it was a happy ceremony, the releasing of the spirits 
for a reincarnation... 

So much for my personal findings when I was forced by the influence of 
scientific study to reconsider these old Christian stories. There was an 
inevitable sense of loss to me, for our minds are so fashioned that they cleave 
to the manner of our upbringing, and the influence exerted upon our youthful 
days is the strongest of our lives. So once when a beloved one passed from 
this life the sense of loss was great. What hope could there be ? One gloomy 
winter night when walking round the outer circle of Regent’s Park the message 
of science that destroyed the thought of a physical resurrection brought a 
message of a resurrection of the spirit. In the gloom of my thought there 
flashed into my mind a fact of science, which for me has established my belief 
in life after this life. That fact is the law of the indestructibility of matter. 
It is a fundamental law of physics that matter, as we know it, is indestructible. 
We may change its form in innumerable ways, but in the new form the original 
elements persist and can be recovered or re-established in the primitive state. 
We burn a candle to the socket. It is gone to the sense of sight. The light 
it gave has flickered out. The darkness seems to show that there is an end 
of it. But the chemist can demonstrate confidently that all the stuff and 
substance of the candle continues to exist and can be recovered from the 
surrounding air. Even the energy displayed in the burning is not lost ; it is 
conserved in other forms. The significance of these two fundamental laws 
of physics, the indestructibility of matter and the conservation of energy, 
in relation to the idea of a future life, is great. 
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There was an ancient Greek philosopher who lived about 460-857 B.c., 
who, though he was described as the laughing philosopher, was a man of great 
thought. He was Democritus. He and some of his friends conceived that 
this world was a concourse of atoms or particles of matter so minute as to be 
incapable of further diminution. Hundreds of years after this piece of 
imagination and creative thought the scientists of Europe showed that all 
matter was indeed made up of definite elementary bodies or atoms. The laws 
of these reactions were worked out by Dalton in 1808. Fifty years ago those 
of us who were at school were taught this atomic theory as the final law of 
matter. To-day that theory has been amazingly developed. The work of 
another Englishman, Rutherford, from the year 1909, has shown that these 
infinitesimally minute atoms which we were taught could not be made still 
smaller have been found to be infinitely more divisible. The atom itself is 
found to be made up of a nucleus and many electrons which are within the 
atom in constant movement : even in the most solid-seeming metal or stone. 
A most amazing discovery. And more than that. It is found that there is 
some possibility of changes amongst the initial elements or atoms. For years 
the alchemists of ancient days strove in their primitive laboratories with their 
retorts and their furnaces to transmute lead into gold and tin into silver. But 
they failed in their search for metallic wealth, though they learned much of 
chemistry. Now the scientists of these days have found that when the 
heavier atomic substances are fractioned by their electrotonic measures they 
may re-combine into other atoms of near relationship. This discovery 
demonstrates that there is some fundamental unity of origin in the things 
of this earth: even of material and apparently inert substances. 

The unity of natural substances is found to be constituted in the radial 
energy which is within everything. There is some amazing and powerful 
influence therein that were it to break out of its inherent control would be 
immense. It is that by which we live on this earth. It is this radiant 
energy within the amazing gaseous mass of the mighty sun which reaches us 
on this little earth of ours, and through its motions creates for us light and 
warmth and energy; and without which there would be no life. That 
radiant energy which is within everything, within even the smallest fraction 
of earthly matter, is ever living, ever active. It can never be destroyed. It 
lives for ever. 

If that be true of material things: true of lead and iron; of tin and 
silver; of brass and gold; of clay and stone; of light and heat; of 
rays and radiations ; how much more true must be the indestructibility of 
the very essence of the universe : the personality which makes a man a man, 
a woman a woman, and a child a child. To imagine for one moment that 
the real essence of this universe can be destroyed, or vanish, or cease to exist, 
even though it cannot be discovered by our earthly tests, is to conceive a 
contradiction to all that we know of nature and the reactions of nature. 

Think of the beauty of sleep. At night we turn into our beds, and then, 
if we have a good night, we are completely unconscious for hours, until 
suddenly in a morning hour we awake, and our minds are again full of conscious 
life. For hours we have been unconscious in sleep. The better and happier 
our sleep, the more complete our unconsciousness. The passage of hours in 
sleep seems but a moment. There is no sense of time until we look at the face 
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of our clock. Yet somewhere was our personality, somewhere was our mind. 
But we know not where. Some day, some hour, at some time, we shall pass 
into our eternal rest. The strain and stress of earthly and bodily life will 
cease to weary us. Our spirits will be freed from the clogging association of 
earthly matter. But our spirits must be alive somewhere and somehow. If 
the radiant inherent energy of the basest metal cannot be destroyed, but must 
live for ever, then most assuredly the most vital energy and radiation of the 
universe, of which we know the spirit within each one of us to be a fragment, 
must live for ever. 

Surely the amazing parallels of the thought and experience of man on 
matter and on spirit cannot fail to be true. The ancient Greek laughing 
philosopher conceived of the essence of material things and modern science 
has proved that this essence is indestructible. So men of thought for 
millenniums have conceived that there was within them a life that could be not 
destroyed but would live for ever. Can that essence of life be less than the 
essence of matter? No. Surely not. 


N. Bisporp HarMAn. 
Har.ey STREET. 
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FRANCE. 


A REPLY TO MR HAMILTON FYFE AND MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 


SIR JOHN POLLOCK, Br. 


In the January number of the H1ssert JourNAL Mr Hamilton Fyfe explained 
the collapse of France in emphatic terms that demand a reply. I have sought 
and obtained the Editor’s leave to make it. Mr Hamilton Fyfe is too 
distinguished a journalist and author for such a challenge as his to be let pass. 

Mr Fyfe’s thesis is that the French military and political catastrophe of 
1940 was due to the alleged French absorption in what Camille Mauclair 
took as the subject for a penetrating analysis : l’Amour Physique. Lubricity, 
says Mr Fyfe, making Matthew Arnold’s word his own, has rotted the leaders 
of the French nation through and through and has thus cast the nation into 
the abyss. So complete was the process, he avers, that, however sound may 
have been some layers of French society, whoever emerged into the sunlight 
of leadership became instantly tainted with lubricity and ceased to exercise 
sound influence on affairs of state. This condemnation he extends to every 
sphere of French thought. 

Whether Mr Fyfe was led to these formidable conclusions by the passage 
which he quotes from Matthew Arnold, or had made his observations 
previously and now has used Arnold’s diatribe to bolster them up, it seems 
clear from the cases cited in proof of his theory that Mr Fyfe’s own knowledge 
of France does not come down to much more modern days than those in which 
Arnold lived. Matthew Arnold was admittedly a great critic. But critics 
are not always sound prophets. Here Arnold’s prophecy is a reiteration, 
applied to the future, of the hoary charge of moral decadence made against 
the French time out of mind by Puritans and by Teutons who cloak far worse 
sins under a show of stern fibre. Even our Anglo-Saxon superiority in looking 
at French morals smacks sometimes of sour grapes. 

I need hardly say that I class neither Matthew Arnold nor Mr Hamilton 
Fyfe with such malodorous gentry. But Matthew Arnold, in arraigning the 
French nation, was biassed by his search of support for another notion that 
he made his own. France, he said, is made up of a mixture of Frank and 
Gaul; and the latter was a vain, concupiscent fellow, while the former 
embodied the grand, stable Germanic virtues. Arnold’s division of the French 
into moral Frank and immoral Gaul, the Gaul gradually squeezing out the 
Frank, was over-simple. France is an extremely complex ethnographical blend. 
Arnold left out of account the Normans on the north, the Bretons in the west, 
the Visigoth element to the south-west, which was by no means inconsiderable, 
the Arab strain in Auvergne from which M. Pierre Laval is visibly descended, 
and the vast impress of Rome throughout Provence and Languedoc, where to 
355 
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this day Roman types jostle one another in the streets, as witness President 
Doumergue, who might have sat for a portrait of a later Roman emperor. 
In Lorraine, Alsace, and Burgundy the main stock is far removed from the 
traditional Gallic type. And during the whole of modern history, and further 
back, the leading minds of France have been drawn indiscriminately from all 


these and yet other elements. Bertrand du Guesclin and Renan were f 


Bretons, Joan of Arc, Colbert and Racine from Champagne, Poincaré 
from Lorraine, Pasteur from Franche Comté, Henri IV, Delcassé and Foch 
from the Pyrenees, Clemenceau from La Vendée, M. Tardieu, Richelieu and 
Moliére pure Parisians, Suffren a Provencal, M. Léon Blum a Jew. The theory 
at the bottom of Matthew Arnold’s charge falls heavily to the ground. 

Nor will Mr Hamilton Fyfe’s proposition, linked with Matthew Arnold’s 


prophecy, stand examination. In the last fifty years or so, he says, “ since [ 


Matthew Arnold spoke his warning,”’ France has produced no first-rate poet, 
dramatist, novelist, politician ; this is due to the growth of lubricity ; and 
all ‘ politicians, painters, sculptors, and ‘architects,’ he again insists, are 
tarred with the same brush. I am not sure that Mr Fyfe mentions musicians, 
but to make his thesis complete he should include them too, since music must 
take its place with the other arts. 

Now one may discuss endlessly what constitutes the first class in states- 
manship, thought and emotion. Mr Fyfe, however, gives us some names as a 
guide to his judgment : among others O. Henry, Galsworthy, Arnold Bennett, 
Lenin and Lloyd George. One modern French writer, indeed, he admits : 
Halévy, the “ great historian,”’ but then proceeds to cut him out because he 
was “ already at work in the ’80’s.”” Now this can be none but Elie Halévy, 
who died a short time since, author of Une Histoire du Peuple Anglais pendant 
le XI X° Siécle. Doubtless he was “ already at work in the ’80’s”’; but it 
was at school, for Elie Halévy was born in September, 1870. His first serious 
book was published in 1904, and his big work from 1912 to 1926. Elie 
Halévy thus belongs properly to the period under review. Mr Fyfe has 
raised up a witness against himself. Truly, a Daniel come to judgment. 
The rest, for Mr Fyfe, is silence. This, it can only be said, is Mr Fyfe’s own 
fault. Not to go half a century back, it cannot be imputed to modern France 
if Mr Fyfe is ignorant, in literature, of Proust, André Gide, Jean and Jéréme 
Tharaud, Jean Giraudoux, Colette, and Francois Mauriac; in drama, of 
Eugéne Brieux, the most potent master this side of Ibsen, or among the more 
recent, Alfred Savoir, Edouard Bourdet, Marcel Pagnol, Jacques Deval, 
and again, Jean Giraudoux ; in poetry of Paul Valéry ; in painting, even if 
Picasso or Utrillo are denied by reason of foreign birth, Matisse, Derain, 
Duffy, Marie Laurencin, Flaminck, de Waroquier, Désiré de Segonzac ; in 
architecture, of Perret, and the designer of the splendid Palais de Tokio built 
in 1937 ; in sculpture, of Bourdelle and Auguste Maillol ; in music, of Ravel, 
Honneger, and Poulenc. In the lesser arts we have the master metal worker 
Edgar Brandt; Lalique, genius among glass blowers; and Jean Besnard, 
a really great potter. All these belong essentially to France of our own day. 
Brieux was still working after the last war ; the eldest of the novelists, Proust, 
was just beginning to write when Anatole France, Mr Fyfe’s last French 
landmark, was in his decline, and died at the untimely age of forty-one in 
1922. Should Mr Fyfe adventure into the realm of science, where leadership 
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of thought must also be sought, his case is no better: the names of Roux, 
Carrel, de Martel, Perrin, Langevin, Joliot-Curie, Borel, shine like stars. 

I am not concerned with the precise place that history will give to these 
men renowned in their day. Great authors, thinkers and artists are not to 
be procured at will. But here we have a list that surely compares favourably 
in point of quality with Mr Fyfe’s choices ; in quantity, it far surpasses what 
our own country can show over the same period. For myself, I might not 
put any of these French authors, save Brieux as a playwright, so high as Mr 
Somerset Maugham ; but he is our sole star of the first magnitude to have 
shone since the last war. Certainly no competent judge would maintain 
that my list, which is by no means exhaustive, offers the slightest grounds for 
Mr Fyfe’s denial of French intellectual productiveness. About politicians it 
is harder to argue, unless indeed, which I cannot suppose, Mr Fyfe would 
apply to them the mere test of success. France at all events has produced 
four politicians of outstanding ability who have been in harness since 1919. 
We may not like them, we may not approve their policies, none of them was 
completely successful ; but there is no denying their talent, their commanding 
brilliance, even in some respects their genius. Their names are Raymond 
Poincaré, André Tardieu, Pierre Laval and Léon Blum. I do not see how 
those four can be collectively placed lower than the statesmen named by 
Mr Fyfe. 

But there is a further point about the outstanding Frenchmen I have 
named. At least three out of the four politicians have been remarkable not 
only for their talent, but also for the high moral standard of their private 
lives. With the exception of Proust, none of those authors, leaders of their 
profession and immensely successful, have had much to do in their work with 
sexual preoccupations. Most of them indeed hardly anything. The interest 
of even the lightest of them, for instance, Marcel Pagnol in T'opaze and 
Jacques Deval in Tovaritch, is centred on quite other subjects ; while at the 
higher end Jean Giraudoux and Paul Valéry may be said to exist almost on 
an astral plane. Brieux concentrated on themes of deep social reform. No 
art could be more ethereal than that of Ravel, or more sanely virile than the 
work of Bourdelle. Anyone who suggested the contrary would set himself 
down as an ignoramus. 

If then French leadership in thought during the past twenty years has 
been singularly free from erotic impulse, how can it be maintained that it is 
precisely erotic impulse which has ruined France ? The answer is this : those 
who do maintain this thesis confuse the past with the present, take the froth 
for the substance, and to some extent affectation for reality. Latins hold a 
different view of sex from our own and justify their view without shame, 
true or false. English people may agree with Alfred de Musset’s “ Quoi / 
tu n’as pas d’amour et tu parles de vivre |’ but they are likely not to express 
themselves in so many words. A Latin cannot conceive of life without love 
and without the avowal of it. The French talk a great deal about love. 
So they do about wine, and are most moderate in their use of it. Talk is to 
them an art; so is a taste for wine; so is love. The French are an artistic 
nation and hold the arts high. But this does not imply over-indulgence in 
them. In fact, family ties are in general far stronger in France than in 
England; French husbands and wives spend more time in one another’s 
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company than do ours, and often, indeed as a rule, share the same room and 
the same bed. Besides strong family feeling, the French have also a strongly 
developed national wit, alongside of which inevitably runs a taste for gallant 
reading. With us this was driven underground by the solemn morality of the 
utilitarian age and indeed still often has to indulge itself, as Mr Hamilton Fyfe 
seems to admit, under the guise of highbrow self-importance. Prudishness 
may be but the mask for that most subtle of human frailties, vanity. In 
France, which has never suffered from Puritanism, this taste has had free 
play. But it is an error as absurd to take its manifestations for an important 
influence on French affairs as to suppose the smug concealment of it in England 
to be the mark of deep-seated national hypocrisy. The French indeed do 
often make the latter mistake, just as we do the former. To be sure, they 
have a certain warrant when they observe the conduct of large classes of 
English and American visitors to Paris where purveyors of illusions supply 
the expensive demand thus made. (I speak in the present, as if the German 
occupation were not.) For these is the Vie Parisienne, to which Mr Fyfe 
refers, published ; by them alone, together with provincials on the spree, are 
such papers supported. For their use was much capital invested in 1924 in 
enlarging and redecorating houses of pleasure dedicated to the Anglo-Saxon 
public brought to Paris by the Olympic Games. To go a step further, there 
exist in great French cities, as in all others on this planet, the little ladies 
whom Horace Walpole called agreeably “ the virgins of the Strand.”” They 
are not obtrusive in France, for their sisterhood is neat, discreet, decent, and 
no one who does not look as if he wanted it need fear being accosted. In all 
the years I have lived in Paris I was never once accosted ; a friend with 
two-score years’ experience tells me that it once only happened to him, and 
then in passing the particular spot where such “‘ merchants most do congre- 
gate.”” Whoever cares to, may contrast this with a stroll any afternoon in 
the neighbourhood of Bond Street or Shaftesbury Avenue to-day. In Berlin 
in the 1920’s it was impossible to walk twenty yards from the fashionable 
Hotel Adlon without being accosted by prostitutes, both female and male. 

Three causes tend to foster the legend of French lubricity which, though 
merely foolish among the vulgar, if spread among persons of light and leading 
—the phrase is surely apposite—may do real harm should it be only by causing 
pain to gallant allies in war, our best customers in peace, and the secular 
friends of Scotland, no longer, by heaven’s grace, separated by serious grounds 
from England’s friendship either. 

The first cause is the French open recognition of the natural functions as 
being the foundation of life. We, too, know that they are so, but will rarely 
admit the fact in ordinary conversation or without a blush. The French sense 
of humour is far too frank for any Frenchman to have written “ tr-wsers ” with 
a dash, or, like the best Boston families, put the piano legs into them. To the 
French the body is not taboo ; physical and physiological jokes are common 
in perfectly good society. Since they are notin England, where, if an incident 
occurs to provoke one, it is treated with sidelong glances and a rapid change 
of subject, we are apt to take the French unashamed mirth for what Mr 
Hamilton Fyfe terms “ sniggering suggestiveness.” I venture to think that 
suggestiveness comes in precisely where frank amusement becomes a snigger. 

The second is the French desire to épater le bourgeois, especially if a 
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foreigner. This leads to endless blagues and tall stories that will be put over 
on the unwary. And since love is recognised by Frenchmen as an important 
part of life, what more natural than that they should boast of amorous 
prowess ? With a somewhat similar aim the petites poules who haunt music 
halls frequently give themselves an air of innocence. At one time the 
“lonely little widow ” stunt was quite the thing ; at another la jeune fille du 
monde, and English visitors at the Folies Bergére or the Casino de Paris were 
duly astonished. If we go about expecting all French people to be vicious it is 
only polite, as well as good fun or good business, not to undeceive our candour. 

More important than either of these considerations is ignorance among 
Britons of the change that has come over French social habits in the last 
quarter of a century. ‘“ Paris,’ says Mr Somerset Maugham, who knows his 
France well, “ in the early years of the Third Republic had still something of 
the wanton gaiety of the Empire.”” That was an era of unbridled speculation 
and luxury, encouraged by a shaky régime that tried by all means to divert 
men’s minds from politics. Its reputation died hard. But its lingering 
essence barely outlived the nineteeth century. Mr Hamilton Fyfe relies on 
Octave Mirbeau’s Journal d’une Femme de Chambre as evidence (rosserie, by 
the way, does not mean “ lubricity ” or anything like it). He forgets that 
Mirbeau was a social satirist as ferocious as Swift and as unscrupulous in his 
expressions as Junius. He was a moralist, as his plays Les Mauvais Bergers 
and Les Affaires sont les Affaires prove, who never hesitated to exaggerate 
in order to score a dramatic point. The morals he flogged were already 
passing. What has now put them completely out of date is the disuse into 
which the system of the dot has fallen in France and the gigantic growth of 
French interest in le sport, anglice, games. Formerly, young Frenchmen 
waiting for a suitable match, or one linked to an uncongenial spouse in a 
mariage de convenance, took mistresses. For twenty years now this is past 
history. A well-known woman of letters of the 1920’s, Mme Elie Dautrin, 
wrote ; 


‘“‘ Girls say ‘ The man I shall love,’ as in the last century they said 
‘The man I shall marry.’ Families have given up insisting on the 
traditional proportions of age, of fortune, of position. The fiancé is 
no longer expected to have a stable situation. Girls are no longer afraid 
of responsibility and uncertainty. Young people fall in love, they 
marry ; they will win through somehow.” 


Everyone who has frequented French society between the two wars knows 
this to be completely true. Again, before 1914 any group of young French- 
men would have, generally speaking, but one topic of conversation : women. 
Ten to fifteen years later they still had but one topic of conversation ; but 
the topic had changed. Now it was games. Lawn tennis, football and 
winter sports have engrossed the leisure of young France. The vogue of the 
ski is hardly to be imagined by us in England, to whom winter sports spell a 
costly break with ordinary life. In France young husbands and wives, clerks, 
workmen, students, everybody, the middle-aged too often enough, pack into 
cheap excursion trains, “ trains de neige,” and speed with barely a change of 
clothes to spend two or three days, or a week, or sometimes no more than 
twenty-four hours, the inside of a day even, on the slopes of Alps, Jura and 
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Pyrenees. It is the sanest, cleanest sport and has become in France pre- 
eminently a family sport. In summer the sea displaces the mountains. 
Gone are the days of lounging on the beach. Husbands and wives vie with 
one another in serious swimming or diving under the eye of keen instructors, 
like that great innovator, Guy de Villepion, who founded “‘la plage sportive ”’ 
at St Jean de Luz in 1921. “ Artificial stimulants . . . excitation to sexual 
excitement ’’: to anyone who knows living Frenchmen of between fifteen 
and fifty years, such words when applied to them seem to come from Bedlam. 

In some of his remarks Mr Hamilton Fyfe is particularly unhappy. He 
flings, for instance, a wide charge against French army officers of selling secrets 
to the enemy : this cannot be read without revolt and amazement, and could 
not be entertained without the completest proof. Mr Fyfe offers none. 
Then the thought of M. Paul Reynaud and Mme de Portes fills him with 
“contemptuous disgust.” Without going back to Palmerston, everyone 
can think of at least three prominent British cabinet ministers in the last 
fifty years whose private lives were no stricter ; perhaps less strict, for M. Paul 
Reynaud had long been separated from his wife. Mr Fyfe takes for gospel 
the interested gossip of the late Elie J. Bois, a notoriously bad witness. A 
truer account of Mme de Portes’ very restricted influence is to be found in 
Mr Thomas Kearnan’s Report on France. On every count Mr Fyfe’s indict- 
ment fails signally. Whatever the cause of the rot in France, it was in no 
sense and in no degree erotic degeneration. 

Rot there was, that is clear. I have in another place! set forth what I 
conceive to have brought it about. Strangely enough, the one part of 
Matthew Arnold’s lecture taken as his text by Mr Hamilton Fyfe which the 
latter rejects as untrue, contains the essence of the fundamental cause of 
France’s weakness. In expressing it, Arnold was making a general observa- 
tion, not a prophecy. States are destroyed, he said, by “‘ the moral failure 
of unsound majorities.” This is precisely what happened to the Third 
Republic. Faulty groundwork in constitutional law and practice resulted 
in an almost total divorce between the nation’s needs and the preoccupations 
of its elected representatives, culminating in a travesty of parliamentary 
government as we know it. Incidentally this was responsible for the Stavisky 
and other financial scandals of the past twenty years, in which it is frankly 
ludicrous to seek “ lubricity ” as a motive. So long ago as 1898 M. Raymond 
Poincaré, strictest of republicans, wrote : 


‘* All functions, all responsibilities have been mingled in such a fearful 
disorder that there is now nothing, absolutely nothing in the State that 
has not been distorted, neither the executive nor the legislative, nor yet 
the judiciary, and that evil habits have ended in upsetting the essential 
elements of the republican constitution.” 


No one need look beyond this for the origin of the decline of the Third 
Republic. The wonder is that a collapse should not have been provoked 
sooner. No amount of Mr Hamilton Fyfe’s fancied national lewdness could 
have entailed so terrible a retribution as that logically resulting from France’s 
deep-seated political blunders, 


ATHENZUM CLUB. JOHN POLLOCK. 
1 Quarterly Review, January 1942. 
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OUR QUEST FOR PHILOSOPHY AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 


SIR WYNDHAM R. DUNSTAN, K.C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Tue facilities in London for the study of Philosophy are now so numerous 
that it is difficult to realise how hard was the student’s lot there sixty years 
ago. Courses of study were provided at University College but these were 
not possible for those with occupations in the day-time and there was little 
else. It may therefore be of interest to record how in 1878 a few earnest 
students of natura] science surmounted this difficulty and the results of their 
enterprise. Their chief purpose in studying the history of Philosophy was to 
obtain a foundation as a guide in the prosecution of science by experimental 
research and also to correlate the intellectual aspects of religion, science and 
philosophy. The two students were Alfred Senier and myself. Senier, 
though English by birth, was educated in America and had recently graduated 
as M.D. in the University of Michigan, taking Chemistry as his principal 
subject. He held several teaching appointments in London and was a man 
with strong intellectual interests, and we saw much of each other. Some 
years later he left London for further study in Germany and on his return 
was elected to the Chair of Chemistry at Galway. 

We met weekly in each other’s rooms with one or two friends to read and 
discuss the history of philosophy, beginning with the histories of Ueberweg 
and Lewes, continuing with the chief works of the great philosophers from 
Aristotle and Plato to Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Ferrier, Spinoza, Kant, 
to Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer. 

The writings of Comte made a great impression on us and though none of 
us became a disciple we regularly attended the interesting discourses of the 
Positivist Society at Newton Hall, in Fetter Lane, which were given by 
J. H. Bridges, Frederic Harrison, Cotter Morison, E. S. Beesly and others. 
We also made acquaintance with the other branch of Comtist activities in 
London which was chiefly concerned with the Religion of Humanity. This 
group, under Dr Congreve, had established the Church of Humanity in 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, where regular services on the lines laid down by 
Comte, were held. Through Dr Thorley, then Warden of Wadham College, 
Oxford, a friend of my family, I was introduced to Dr Congreve, who, when at 
Wadham, had originated the Comtist movement in this country. I called 
on him at his house in London. There I found a venerable and impressive 
figure wearing a black skull cap who questioned me closely on my acquaintance 
with the writings of his Master and in kindly but somewhat pontifical manner 
expressed his conviction that as students of science we should find in Comte’s 
system of religion the natural home for our religious aspirations. He invited 
me to attend services at the Church of Humanity, where Congreve olliciated 
as High Priest, but without vestments, and in an address expounded the 
361 
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principles of the new Religion and gave accounts in turn of the great men 
who had been admitted to the Comtist Calendar as the illustrious servants of 


Humanity. A figure of the Virgin and Child was explained as representing | 


Mother Earth with the young child, Humanity, in her arms. This aspect 
of Comte’s system was not accepted by the Positivist Society under Frederic 
Harrison, which was chiefly concerned with the application of Positivism in 
politics and the problems of social life. Nor did it appeal to us. Huxley’s 
famous epigram “ Catholicism minus Christianity ” seemed to sum up the 
matter. Some years afterwards I happened to mention to Huxley that I 
had attended services at the Church of Humanity, and he said that John 
Morley had done so and had told him that “it was much like Church, you 
could see Lord Houghton asleep there.” 

In the course of two years our circle had become so large that it was 
decided to form it into a society for the systematic study of Philosophy. 
For advice and help in this venture we consulted the leading Positivists, 
including Frederic Harrison, who gave us active assistance and suggested 
several possible adherents, among them J. H. Bridges. With his aid Senier 
and I drafted a constitution and rules which were adopted by our circle as 
the foundation of the new Society. The principal object of the Society was 
to be “systematic study’ and not merely discussion of philosophical 
problems. Membership was to be open to all interested. 

The next important question was that of President. Frederic Harrison 
proposed that Mr Shadworth Hollway Hodgson should be nominated and he 
undertook to approach him. Mr Hodgson took kindly to the suggestion 
and when we met him we were impressed by his personality. He had written 
widely on philosophical questions and was a recognised authority. He had 
recently completed the publication of a system of Philosophy and was an 
active member of the Metaphysical Society which included Cardinal Manning, 
Herbert Spencer and Frederic Harrison. He was elected President at the 
first formal meeting of the Society in 1880, when the other following officers 
were appointed : Vice-Presidents. Mr Wyndham R. Dunstan, Dr J. Burns- 
Gibson, Rev. W. Crosby Barlow, Hon. Secretary, Dr Alfred Senier. 

Hodgson held the Presidency for fourteen years. No better choice could 
have been made. He was courteous and patient in the chair and made the 
Society, for which he had suggested the title of “ Aristotelian,” one of his 
principal interests of life. To him is due the important position it soon 
reached. He never forgot the principal purpose of the Society and firmly 
resisted attempts that were made to give more time to debate and less to the 
reading of papers. In view of the conspicuous services Hodgson rendered to 
philosophy it is desirable that some further information about him should be 
recorded, Educated at Rugby and Corpus Christi College, Oxford, of which 
he became an Honorary Fellow, he read law for a time, but never practised 
at the Bar. He had inherited ample means and was able to follow his own 
inclinations. From boyhood he was given to intellectual pursuits. His 
knowledge of the classics was equalled by his wide acquaintance with general 
literature in all languages. He read Greek arid Latin as readily as German, 
French and Italian. His knowledge of Philosophy was profound and extended 
to Buddhist and Hindu systems. Gradually he evolved for himself a philo- 
sophy which he regarded as in direct line from the English school, Hobbes, 
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Berkeley and Hume. He called it “‘ The Metaphysic of Experience” or 
“Philosophy without Assumptions.” He considered Hinton, Cyples and 
Renouvier, among contemporary writers, to be most akin to him in thought. 
Hodgson published his philosophy in three large volumes entitled Time and 
Space, The Philosophy of Reflection and The Theory of Practice. In many 
contributions to the Aristotelian Society he further elucidated his views. 
His main contention was that the system was based on no a priori assumptions 
and, unlike systems of ontology, was the result of a close analysis of experience. 
It is probable that when this period in the history of philosophy comes to be 
written it is as a psychologist that Hodgson will be regarded as pre-eminent. 
William James, who held this view, remarked that his metaphysic would 
bring no greater satisfaction to the metaphysician than Comte’s religion would 
bring to the Romanist. Hodgson was of steriing character, a staunch Church- 
man with modernist views. His essay on the T'rwe Symbol of Christian Unity, 
published in 1881, can still be read with profit. 

Hodgson became a close and highly valued friend of mine, and my intel- 
lectual debt to him is great. For some years I read philosophy with him, 
ranging from Aristotle, with whom his acquaintance was not less deep than 
that of Newman of Balliol, through Kant and Hegel to the ®panishads. 
Very valuable, too, was the course of reading in English prose and verse 
which made memorable many of the summer holidays I spent as his guest 
on the Yorkshire coast. In 1888 I left London to take up an appointment in 
Oxford and though I could not continue to attend every meeting of the 
Society, I was present at most and remained a Vice-President and Editor of 
the Proceedings. Moreover, I was able to interest the young men in Oxford 
in the Society, a number of whom became members. My departure from 
London necessarily meant fewer meetings with Hodgson which, I discovered, 
was as much a source of regret to him as to me. Just before my appointment 
was settled he surprised me by suggesting that he should join me in Oxford 
and be responsible for my expenses there so that our reading and talks could 
continue unbroken. This generous and attractive offer was a source of 
embarrassment to me and I was pained to be obliged to decline it, chiefly 
for the reason that it was too late to alter the choice of a scientific career which 
was what the acceptance of this offer inevitably would have involved. 

After fourteen years Hodgson resigned and was succeeded as President, in 
1894, by Bernard Bosanquet, who had long been an active member. His 
unassuming, somewhat diffident manner coupled with great knowledge and 
ability in criticism made him a successful President. Bosanquet held office 
for three years and was followed by the annual election of a number of 
distinguished men not only professional philosophers like Alexander and 
Dawes Hicks, but also by representative men such as Lord Balfour, Lord 
Haldane and Dean Inge. Space will not allow more than a very brief mention 
of some of the early members of the Society. 

Among the members suggested by Frederic Harrison was the Rev. F. G. 
Fleay, who had been Headmaster of Giggleswick School and was interested 
in philosophical questions. He was a notable Shakespearean scholar and 
President of the English Spelling Reform Association in whose rooms in 
John Street, Adelphi, the Society held its meetings until it moved to more 
convenient quarters in the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society in Albemarle 
Street. Fleay, who had considerable organising ability, was of much 
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use to us and was for a time a Vice-President of the Society. He was an} 
acrimonious controversialist and his Shakespearean battles with F. J./ 
Furnivall, who was of the same disposition, were notorious at that time. 
When Furnivall was told that Fleay had joined our Society he said ‘* Do not } 


forget that in order to conceal his nature he added the ‘ y.’ ” 

From Oxford came, among others, Alexander, Ritchie, Aubrey Moore and 
Romanes. From Cambridge came Henry Sidgwick, Sorley and Stout while 
Bain came from Aberdeen. 


Samuel Alexander, who became one of the outstanding philosophers of f 


his time, was when he joined the Aristotelian Society, a Fellow of Lincoln 


College, Oxford. Having given much study to the German school and f 


especially to Hegel who through the great influence of T. H. Green, was then 


still fluid and perhaps sceptical, as were certainly his religious views. With 
his loose dark clothes, his black soft wide-brimmed hat, his brown beard 


and strongly Jewish features he was a well-known figure in the University 7 


world, and it is not surprising that the undergraduates, who have their own 
name for everyone of importance, called him ‘“‘ The Atheist.” That, of course, 
he was far from being. I saw a great deal of him in those years and realised 
that he looked on Spinoza as his father in philosophy. He had no professed 
religion and when I asked him if he adhered to the Jewish faith he replied, 
“Yes, I suppose so, fundamentally.” I imagine that this continued to be the 
case, with Spinoza still dominant, to the end. His shy, gentle nature, great 
sense of humour and sociability made him many friends. ‘Professor Laird 
has constructed an interesting synthesis of Alexander’s views in the article 
entitled ‘‘ Samuel Alexander’s Theism ” in the January issue of this Review. 
D. G. Ritchie of Jesus College, was a genial Scot, more definitely attached 
to Hegel and the German school than Alexander. His lectures on Kant, 
Hegel and Schopenhauer were held in high repute. He became an active 
member of the Aristotelian Society, to which he contributed many papers. 
From Oxford also came Aubrey Moore and Philip Waggett, both in 
Anglican orders, who were mainly interested in the relations of science with 
religion and in finding, through philosophy, a path of reconciliation. In this 
they had an ally in an eminent man of science who had recently settled in 
Oxford, G. J. Romanes, F.R.S. He took an active part in the proceedings 
of the Society. Brought up in a Scottish Presbyterian atmosphere he had, 
while at Cambridge, become materialistic in his outlook and at that time 
published A Candid Examination of Theism under the pseudonym of 
‘“* Physicus.”” Gradually he receded from this attitude, and in 1885 in the 
Rede Lecture at Cambridge, made it clear that he had changed his views. 
It was on this lecture that T. H. Huxley remarked “ It looks to me like a 
bid for Orthodoxy.” In this opinion he was not far wrong. While at 
Oxford Romanes gained the friendship of Gore and Scott Holland and the 
posthumously published Thoughts on Religion, with a preface by Gore, 
showed that he had rejoined the faith of his fathers. His open mind, attrac- 
tive personality and originality of thought brought him great regard in the 
Society. A short notice of his life and work was written by me for the 
Proceedings of the Society in 1895. Professor Bain, then Lord Rector of the 
University of Aberdeen, took great interest in the Society. He contributed 
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as an|) several papers and frequently took part in the discussions. He was a resolute 
F. J.|} champion of the Scottish school and equally an opponent of the German 
time. |) scholastics. I was privileged to see a good deal of him when he and Mrs. 
jo not |} Bain, a somewhat formidable lady, paid a visit to Oxford. He was very 
) cordially received and many of the philosophical students in the University 
e and f) were invited to meet him. His short, rugged stature, large clean-shaven 
while |) face and marked features invited attention as well as his genial, emphatic 
manner. He gave the impression that he had fully considered the particular 
rs of fF) question under discussion and had reached a final conclusion, the statement 
neoln fF} of which ended with an emphatic shutting of the mouth and a sharp snap 
and f} which left no opening for another word. They were named “ Emotions and 
then fF} the Will.” 
were | William James and Thomas Davidson attended the meetings whenever 
With F they were in England. Davidson, a sojourner in many lands but an Aberdo- 
veard fF nian by birth, took a leading part in discussions and was an intellectual force 
rsity ( in the Society. His wide knowledge and kindly manner made him an attrac- 
‘own | tive critic of Hodgson’s views as well as an able expositor of his own. He 
urse, | claimed to have found in the Philosophy of Antonio Rosmini, of which he 
ised |} had just published a comprehensive account, a reconciliation of the tenets of 
essed | St Thomas Aquinas with those of Kant and Hegel. The Rosminian system 





jlied, | is essentially ontological and includes a psychology of great interest having 
e the f alfinities with that of Reid. Davidson, who has been described as easily the 
great — {first of the twelve most learned men of his time, was a master of the works of 


zaird — Aristotle, and he frequently illuminated the discussions at the Aristotelian 
rticle — Society with his profound knowledge of the interrelations of Aristotle with 


view. — later philosophers and especially with Rosmini. He did not, however, 
ched — succeed in enlisting much support within the Society for Rosmini’s system. 
cant, — His long absences from England naturally interfered with continuous inter- 
ctive course with younger men, I was one of the few who visited him both in 
rs, America and at his villa in the Italian Alps above Domodossola, near a 
h in Rosminian novitiate where we were received at the monastery with much 
with — cordiality although neither Davidson nor I belonged to the Roman faith. 
this —} Yet both here and in Rome, where I also met Davidson he was held in great 
din [ respect and received as an equal by dignitaries of the Roman Church. This 
lings was chiefly due, of course, to his adoption of the Rosminian philosophy, but 
had, also to his great knowledge, his obvious sincerity and his sociability. Among 
time [his published works besides Rosmini’s Philosophical System, are a volume on 


a of the Education of the Greek People and a series of esthetic essays entitled The 
| the — Parthenon Frieze. 


ews. Davidson, in addition to his philosophical and other interests, was a social 
ke a reformer and when in England as a young man initiated a group for social 
e at reform which was afterwards merged in the Fabian Society. While in 
_ the sympathy with some socialist ambitions, he was a strong Individualist, and 
rOre, was anxious to found in America, a “‘ Fellowship of the New Life ” on a wide 
rac- intellectual basis. For this project he gained little support in this country 
the although one of the early members of the Aristotelian Society, Mr P. A. Chubb, 

the joined him and helped to forward the movement in the United States. 


‘ the Davidson had already started a Summer School in the Adirondacks, and there 
uted I stayed in 1896. Davidson was literally the father of a small community 
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gathered from all parts of America, living in bungalows in the woods. David 
son at regular hours every day would discourse on Shakespeare, Keats an 
the English poets in addition to Greek Art and Culture, and also on philosophy 
He much hoped that I and other members of the Society would rally to th 
New Fellowship. So far as I am aware his only adherent was Mr Chubb 

William James, his life-long friend, has drawn an attractive picture ¢ 



















Davidson in an article printed in his Memories and Studies, and I contribute = , 
an account of my friendship with him to a volume of essays, Memorial philoso, 
of a Wandering Scholar edited by Professor William Knight in 1907, Profess 
which William James was also a contributor. elected 
The growing strength of the Society was reflected in the increase in member of — 
ship, which in 1896 was nearing one hundred, a number afterwards largely the Sot 
exceeded. There was some misgiving at the admission of so many senio} early n 
philosophers, but the President pointed out that this was all to the good i a 
they were ready to adhere to the suggested subjects for papers and discussion eee 
The chief purpose of the Society was in fact maintained under Hodgson’s phicat, 
guidance. It was not identified with any one school or sect, and could fairly, sane 
claim to include all important aspects of philosophical thought. With a — | 
few exceptions the Oxford Hegelians did not join the Society and at the — 
opposite end Croom Robertson was a notable abstainer for reasons which ~~ 
were not clear. He was a friend of Hodgson who frequently contributed to . 7 
Mind, which Croom Robertson edited. It may be that he felt that his oe 
position as Professor at University College would not be wholly compatible — 
with membership of a society which included so many students. He was, see a 
however, never unfriendly and when he formed a small club to meet at his a 
house to discuss problems of experimental psychology, besides Francis le po 
Galton, he invited Hodgson, Romanes and myself to join what proved to be = 
a series of interesting discussions. , 
Hodgson gave his first presidential address in October, 1881, and the p-nail 
papers read at the meetings of that session were on the Scholastics, the A a 
Arabians, Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, Leibniz, Berkeley, whet 
Hume, Kant, Fichte, Shelling, Hegel, Hartley, Mill, Hamilton, Mansel, eres 
Ferrier, Schopenhauer, Harpman and Comte. Nearly all these papers were yi ; 
contributed by members of our previous circle, with one or two additions, — 
Hegel being dealt with by the eminent Hegelian Professor W. T. Harris of infor 
Concord, Mass., a voluble and dogmatic exponent of his own opinions, and of be 
Comte by Dr J. H. Bridges. In the following sessions the meetings were o _ 
divided between the history of Philosophy and discussions on set philosophical 1 
questions, while later sessions were occupied with definitions of philosophical f py 
terms and subjects for papers and discussions suggested by the Committee. " Mi 
In order to meet the views of those who considered that greater fais 
opportunity should be given for full discussion of important.subjects a number hee 
of “‘ Symposia ” were arranged at Hodgson’s suggestion. The subjects were pe 
specified and the contributors selected beforehand. Each contributor = 
prepared a short paper and was allowed to read the contributions written ~ 
by others. The papers were read by their authors at the meeting and after- lad 
wards general discussion followed.. Symposia on many subjects were ne 
very successful. Among them may be mentioned one on “ Is there Evidence i 


of Design in Nature ? ” in which short papers were contributed by the Rev. 
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. DaviqDr Gildea, Professor Alexander and Mr Romanes. These Symposia are 
printed in the early Proceedings of the Society, including many con- 
tributions by Hodgson, Alexander, Bain, Bosanquet and Ritchie. Among 
other contributors were Professor G. F. Stout, who was elected in 1887, and 
Dr Clement C. J. Webb, elected in 1890, now two of the very few survivors of 
the early members. 

Of the several well-known men for whom the Society was a kind of 
philosophical nursery, the career of none is more remarkable than the late 
Professor Wildon Carr who, after filling several offices in the Society, was 
elected President in 1915. .He held the Chair of Philosophy in the University 
of London and afterwards in the University of California. When Carr joined 
the Society it was on the proposal of the Rev. E. P. Scrymgour, one of the 
early members whose evening lectures at King’s College Carr was attending. 
Carr was then a “ jobber ”’ on the Stock Exchange and remained so for many 
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' good i 
Aare years. He described himself as self-educated and free from any philoso- 
»dgson’s phical, religious or social predilections. By diligent evening study and the 


ld fairly 2SSistance he got from the Society, with much guidance from Hodgson, he 
With 3) Passed from a silent listener to a frequent speaker at the meetings, for some 
/ at the time as a free lance in search of knowledge. He is perhaps best known as the 
; which Chief exponent in this‘country of the philosophy of Bergson. 

uted toll On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Society, Carr recounted 
hat his) itS origin and history as he recalled them. Unfortunately, from want of 
intimate knowledge of the Society’s beginnings he was mistaken in several 


ipatible : 
4 respects, particularly as to the sequence of early events and the persons 


le was, : ee F 
tat hist Concerned. There were also many important omissions. Whilst acknow- 
Francis} edging his great indebtedness to the Society and to Hodgson, he entirely 


d to be} failed to understand Hodgson’s personality and outlook. 

The discussions at the early meetings of the Society did not indicate, as 
Carr supposes, a division into the two camps of Positivists and Hegelians. 
Among the prominent members of the Society at that time it may be doubted 
whether there was a single professed Positivist and advocacy of the Positivist 


nd the 
cs, the 





nin standpoint did not figure in the discussions. Of Hegelians there was more 
6S Were evidence, but the discussions were conspicuous for the variety of opinions 
itions, | ©XPressed and for an obvious desire on the part of the majority to obtain 
vrie of information rather than to impart it. It would be truer to say that the trend 
s, anda % the discussions at that time showed as great an interest in the English as 
; were ¢ 1 the German school of philosophy. 

phical Carr’s attempt to connect Hodgson’s religious convictions with the 
phical P domestic tragedy of his early life would be easier to explain than to justify. 





It has no real foundation. Hodgson from his youth was a devout Christian 


ee and a member of the Church of England. 

wiheer It was never Hodgson’s endeavour through the Society to found a school 
were | for his own philosophy or to seek disciples. As was natural he welcomed 
butor | #greement with his strongly held conclusions, but was content to leave the 
‘itten | Value of his published system of philosophy to the judgment of posterity. 
ion. Carr’s fantastic statement that Hodgson’s only disciple was a frail, elderly 
hime lady who regularly attended the meetings and was persistent in her efforts to 
lence | {0llow the discussions has no basis in fact. The lady in question was estimable 


Rey in her desire for understanding, and Hodgson was very patient in dealing with 
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her many questions and when her means of subsistence failed, in affording 
her pecuniary help, for in this case, as in others, his private generosity was 
boundless. Hodgson would have been more than astonished to hear her 
described as a “ disciple ” for he well knew that she had never grasped even 
the fundamental points in his system. , 


The Aristotelian Society was indeed not a happy hunting ground for 


disciples. In spite of their close association with the origin of the Soicety 
the Positivists obtained no disciples. Neither Hodgson nor Davidson, both 


ready to welcome adherents, was more successful. From the point of view 


of the prosperity of the Society and its services to Philosophy this can only 
be regarded as a satisfactory feature. 

With the resignation of the Presidency by Hodgson in 1894 and by 
Bosanquet three years later, followed by annual elections of Presidents, the 
character of the Society underwent, perhaps inevitably, some modification. 
The intimate connection and continuous influence sustained by Hodgson for 
so many years were not replaced and some of the Presidents could only be 
regarded as figureheads. It may be that these and other differences were 
partly the result of a desire for alignment with other similar societies and 
also of the increased opportunities for the study of philosophy, which 
lessened the need for a society whose chief purpose was systematic study. 
The Society was founded mainly to help those who wished to gain knowledge 
and not chiefly as a meeting place for professed philosophers. It carefully 
refrained from becoming representative of any one school of thought in 
religion as in philosophy. Roman Catholics, Anglicans, Unitarians and others 
with no religious belief were included. 

With the reconstruction of Society which is promised after the War the 
Aristotelian Society may find fresh opportunities to serve philosophical 
students in a more extended sphere. 

Wynpuam R. Dunstan. 


East BuRNHAM END, Bucks. 
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DOES RELIGION UNITE OR SEPARATE? 
MRS RHYS DAVIDS, D.Lirr., M.A. 


To answer this question is one of the problems to which the young science of 
Comparative Religion may come to give systematic attention. To it scientific 
method has not yet been applied. Facts have not yet been adequately 
collected. We have but vague generalisations drawn from single instances. 
We have suggestive studies on the better-known cases, No attempt, I 
believe, has yet been made to deal with the question as a whole. 

A single case may illustrate some of the difficulties involved. When a 
horde of splendid barbarians who had accepted Muhammad’s doctrine 
teaching the perishing of infidels—more likely the doctrine of his after-men— 
burst upon the civilised states of Asia, they were no doubt borne along, in 
their onslaught, by what they would have called their religion. To each, 
man or group, was offered the terrible alternative of conversion, tribute, or 
thesword. The swift and successful spread of Muhammedanism from the time 
it started on its career as the militant missionary movement of a much- 
maligned “ prophet,” engulfing in a few centuries the half of three continents, 
is a matter of history. It seems to vindicate religion as, at the same time, a 
social consolidator and social disintegrator without parallel. What other 
motive, unless it were the driving consensus of hunger, could have availed 
so to stir and urge the different sections of the Semitic race hither and thither 
under the common banner of one Prophet, athirst to fling the world on to its 
knees before the throne of the one God ? From this present-time perspective 
the movement reads like a frenzy for human consolidation, working by way 
of an equally frenzied disintegrating machinery, When we contemplate the 
loyalty, among many millions, of one man to another as servants of the 
Prophet, in the wake of that mighty wave of war, it is the consolidating power 
of religion that impresses us. But when we consider the outrageous barbarity 
of the man who says: Because X has told me what to believe, I am going to 
kill you unless you say that X is right, we are overwhelmed with the baneful 
cleavage wrecking the progress in human concord and wrought in the name 
of religion. 

Nor can it be generally claimed for military propagandists, whether of 
Islam or of Christianity, warring against heretics, that their dominant motive 
was altruistic or ethical. Personal salvation for the individual, rather 
than the good of the attacked is put forward as the one thing needful and the 
exceeding great reward. Founders and reformers in all religions reveal the 
great heart that yearns to gather the human brood together in love and 
concord. But the fierce missioner more often appeals to individual interest. 
And this makes men act in concert rather along the parallel lines of indivi- 
dualism than along the converging lines of solidarity and mutual service. 
The questions : “ What shall I do to be saved ? ” and “ What shall I do to 
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be of service ? ” may both be accounted as religious, but only the latter makes 


essentially and entirely for solidarity. The former question has at times | 


found its solution in a life of solitude and withdrawal from sharing in the 
common lot. 

In both of these extreme types, therefore—propagandist with sword in 
hand and the apparently misanthropical recluse—we seem to see religion 
manifesting itself as a disintegrator among the factors that tend to bring 
mankind into closer mutual intercourse. 

But is it, after all, accurate, in connection with Jehads and Crusades, 
with persecutions and inquisitions, to call the motive and spring of these 
“religion”? Is not religion possibly a pretext employed to veil the real 
motives ? Consider the elements engaged in any so-called religious war on’ 
either side. Never has anyone of them approached the spiritual plane of 
the one host or the other in the Holy War dreamt of by our John Bunyan— 
the celestial armies of the Lord of Hosts, and the battalions of evil spirits bent 
on the spiritual ruin of mankind and the reconquest of heaven. It needs a 
child’s simple faith to people the camps of Crusaders or Covenanters with 
hearts burning with the white purity and singlemindedness of a Joan of Arc. 
It is as impossible to imagine the first Christians going forth sword in hand to 
slay unbelievers as it is to picture a Buddhist, early or later, taking up arms 
against his fellow-creatures. ‘‘ Put up thy sword again into the sheath,” 
said Jesus to his first Crusader. ‘ If my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight.”” Nor can the militant Christian justly infer from 
the words : ‘‘ I came not to send peace but a sword,” that it was a Christian’s 
duty to be he who should draw the sword. Unmodified, unqualified for early 
Christians as for early Buddhists is St James’s answer to his own question : 
‘“* Whence come wars and fightings among you ? Come they not hence even 
of your lusts that war in your members ? Ye lust and have not; ye kill and 
desire to have ; ye fight and war . . . because ye ask not ; ye ask and receive 
not, because ye ask amiss that ye may consume upon your lusts.” 

I have read in Haines’ Islam as a Missionary Religion: ‘ that worldly 
motives played a large part in the conversion, not only of the Arabs, but of the 
other nations that were conquered and converted by the Saracens, cannot be 
denied, and the Arab apologist dwells at some length upon the fact.”” When 
the Arabs of the harvestless desert tasted the delicacies of civilisation and 
revelled in the luxurious palaces of Chosroes: by Allah, said they in their 
wonder and delight, even if we cared not to fight for the cause of God, yet we 
could not but wish to contend for and enjoy these, leaving distress and hunger 
henceforth to others.” Desire for gain from the bare need of necessaries that 
parted the Abrams from the Lots in so many folk-migrations up to the quest 
of treasure that drove the Spaniards over the seas and against the Aztecs 
with the ery :—O irony of history !—of Santiago: St James, their own 
denouncer, on their tongues, has waved on its hosts with the banner of 
religious zeal. 

Race-aversion and race-pride is another cause of cleavage between man 
and man that finds in religious zeal and orthodox aggression a convenient 
outlet. Surviving as a fossil (even in Buddhism, gospel of mutual toleration 
and amity, where the term “ Ariya ” came to mean not the sham “ Aryan ” 
race-complacency of to-day of “ blood and soil,” but ethical excellence), 
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DOES RELIGION UNITE OR SEPARATE? 871 
hate of the alien as alien, and not as just infidel, appears too obviously in 
religious wars to need exemplifying. And the enmity may become intensified 
when the alien is the embodiment of successful rivalry or of radically different 
social institutions. When the Christian, sheathing the sword, prays for all 
Jews, Turks, infidels and heretics, he confesses those as most needing escape 
from damnation who are not only aliens but who are or were the embodiments 
of success in business on the one hand, and on the other, of aggressive rest- 
lessness and Asiatic institutions. The Spaniard might live side by side with 
the Moslem ; the Frank and the Teuton could not. And further, where there 
has been aggression in the name of religion within national borders, the anger 
of orthodoxy may always be traced, at least in part, to motives due to enmity 
of a political, social and economic nature. 

The terse and trenchant summary of St James, which I have quoted, has 
so thrust us on to two of the three great roots of man’s miseries preached 
by Buddhism, namely greed and enmity, that we find ourselves in face of 
the third root or cause, and do not hesitate to bring it forward. If we cut 
out from all aggressive and inquisitorial measures the greed and enmity 
therein finding expression, we shall not greatly err in attributing any residual 
impulse to moha, that is, unintelligence, stupidity, muddledness (we have no 
equally forceful word). It was over a Jerusalem which, with unintelligent, 
uncomprehending orthodoxy, persecuted the messengers of a new and better 
Word that Jesus wept. ‘“ If thou hadst known the things that belong to thy 
peace . . . they are hid from thine eyes.” That rulers and statesmen may 
discern, in the rallying and concentrating attending a war, the best occasion 
for effecting political unity is conceivable—have we not, last century, seen 
it take place? But it is impossible to conceive any man who has really 
grasped the spirit of an ethical religion, of a creed confessing a benevolent 
Deity, to loose the dogs of war upon his fellow-men, or to coerce belief by 
prison or the stake. The stupidity behind “ man’s inhumanity to man ” is 
perhaps the most tragic thing about it. What we, that is, most of the world, 
are even now battling against is not so much a keen relentless farsightedness 
in the aggressors as the blinding fog of muddled stupidity which seeks to 
build up a “ new state ” in West and East by the paralysing of the peoples 
they overrun with a torrent of bloodshed, plundering and torture by “ secret ” 
police ! 

I have alluded to the apparently disintegrating effect of religion in the 
case of the recluse, driving him into an anti-social career of solitary living. 
But neither is the mind of monachistic temperament so simple as to act solely 
by one motive, religious or other. We must first eliminate all the Christian 
Jeromes and all the Buddhist Maha-Kassapas who adopt a retreat at intervals 
as a spiritual rest-cure in the intervals of missionary labours, or again as an 
opportunity for intellectual creation. These are just cases of men separating 
from their fellows, the better to work for universal amity. 

Nor must we confuse monachism with cenobitism. Within cloistered 
precincts the wider intercourse of the world is usually renounced in favour of 
the closer sodality of co-religionists. There remains the thorough-paced 
lifelong recluse. And here, while not denying him religious ardour, we 
discern other motives beneath the religious pretext, or, at best, side by side 
with the religious motive. Men and women who are happiest in wild nature, 
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who stifle when in cities, or in tamed confines of any sort, may be atavistic 
or morbidly shy, or otherwise abnormal. But they are real types. And | 


that injunction of genuine religion which bids us foster the habit, with 


Plotinus, of “ going alone to the Alone,” affords such of them as are not ‘ 


frankly irreligious, a sanction for their natural bent. 


There is another real type of man, which seeks, not so much to alternate ' 
between the cult of “ the Alone ”’ and devotion to the Many as to cultivate | 


both worlds at once, and who have, in some cases, sought to stave off segre- 
gation and bring ahout union between the two by carrying out among the 
Many a mandate which for them is deemed to emanate from the “ Alone.” 
And since, in man’s immaturity on earth, faith and not knowledge must be 
his guide, it is his “ ideas about ” that mandate which he follows rather than 
what it truly is. And so we see, for instance, in seventeenth-century France, 
the true welfare of the Many thrust aside or mauled to make way for deno- 
minational wars at home and abroad.! 

In the movements of social groups towards unity and concord made in 
the name of religion, it is often difficult to aflirm that the driving power is 
genuinely religious. The human love of novelty and change may receive 
gladly the inoculation of religious ideas from without, and fraternise with 
their adherents over the border. These would deem they were advancing 
human fraternity by good missionary work, but conservative interests at 
home would judge that the recipients were gone a-whoring after strange gods. 
Again, human gregariousness may fill church and chapel more effectively 
than any felt need to worship or be edified. Again, political unrest in the 
different race-factors of an empire may cause redistribution in religious 
profession, as was seen in my younger days in Austria. And religious tests 
calling for certificates before the means of livelihood are granted, may 
produce appearance of religious unity that is anything but genuine. 

To conclude this scanty glimpse at a great theme : Whether religion be a 
force making for unity or disintegration is no question that may be answered 
by a bare Yea or Nay. And I have tried to follow the way of the great 
founder of what came to be called Buddhism, who is recorded as replying 
to a similar large question, ‘‘ I am no one-end speaker ; I am a breaker up.” ? 
Deeply as the religious instinct lies and stirs in the heart of man, it cannot 
find expression apart from his other instincts, however much it may and 
does serve as a cloak for them. And, according as these instincts make for 
social disintegration or for solidarity, so will be the religious activity that is 
pressed into their service. 

As the handmaid of theology, as the sanction of this or that social institu- 
tion, as crystallised and formulated into a creed, religion may become 
racialised. Thus narrowed, it will rather intensify the lines of cleavage 
between folk and folk, than bring them into closer intercourse. 

But as an instinct, deep rooted in the heart, religion transcends the 
barriers of race, in offering the bond of a common aspiration between indi- 
viduals. And as the day of dogmas wears on to its long twilight, and the 
true inwardness of religion becomes acknowledged, we may come to invert 
the relation between religion and other motives calling themselves by its 


1 Cf. Mr A. Huxley’s Grey Eminence, for life of Father Joseph. 
* Ek’antavddo, vibhajjavddo, or, as we should say, ‘‘ no shallow generaliser, an analyser.” 
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name. More and more, it may be, shall we take other motives as pretext 
and expression for the religious instinct, which is our being’s noblest “ creative 
impulse,” in Bergson’s term, our élan vital et créateur. We shall come to 
suffer the radio-activity of each man’s religion to work in his, in her heart 
as a divine spring of action, and to take, as its pretexts, all our aspirations 
for the general increase of spiritual growth. 
But still will this inner fount ever make for both division and unity. 

In obedience to it will men and women meet ever more and more, as here 
and now, in amity and ordered effort, after mutual understanding and 
progress in fraternity. Yet no less will the inner Monitor bid this man and 
that woman cultivate selection and solitude ; ever will It lead them now to 
come away and now to approach, as befits the true aristocrat of the spirit , 
ever will It urge them now and again to flee alone to That Who is, it may be. 
not the Alone, to feed and récreate the vital spark of divine flame before the 
altar of the Ideal. In words ascribed to that cited founder ; 

I lay no wood, brahmin, for fires on altars. 

Only within me burneth the fire I cherish. 


Ever fire-burner I, aye tense and ardent 
Seek I to work out the life that’s more-worthy. 


Cc. A. F. Ruys Davips. 


CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. 











A LIGHT IN THE DARK AGES—AND 
BEYOND. 


G. STEPHENS SPINKS, M.A. 


Proressor G. G. CoutTon in his Medieval Panorama suggests that 


“the Middle Ages can be rightly understood only as a period of con- 
valescence—slow at best, and with continual relapses—from the worst 
catastrophe recorded in the whole history of the Western world.” 


It is in relation to that catastrophe that certain outstanding personalities 
emerge, and among them, one man in particular who may be said—borrowing 
the epitaph of a very different man—“ to have done the best things in the 


worst times, and to have hoped in the most calamitous.” The break-up of : 


the Roman Empire was accompanied and followed by calamities so dreadful 
that it is to be doubted whether anything that can happen in the modern 
world is comparable with that disaster. For 800 years Rome had been 
ascendant and victorious, so victorious and unconquered that men called 
her the Eternal City. In an age when time was conceived of on a less astro- 
nomical scale than it is to-day, men remembering the unbroken greatness of 
many centuries had come to regard the Empire “‘ as sure fixed as is the sun.” 
The break-up of that Empire was to the many generations contemporaneous 
with the event—for the break-up of the Empire was a disintegration rather 
than a sudden collapse—the end of the world. To the ancient world the 
Empire was all the world there was, beyond it was nothing but darkness and 
a vast hinterland of savagery. The Empire was co-terminous and coincident 
with civilisation itself. When that fell, then fell the world. No modern 
empire, however long it may have been in existence, is co-terminous with 
civilisation to-day. Rome was—hence the magnitude of her fall. 

From the spectacular point of view we may select the year a.p. 410 as 
the year when Rome fell to the onrush of the barbarians under Alaric the 
Visigoth. Men hearing of that event went about as dead men. The stupe- 
faction of the times may be seen in the reactions of two great contemporaries— 
Augustine of Hippo, and the great Jerome. Five years before Rome fell, 
Jerome the most scholarly representative of contemporary Christianity had 
completed his great translation of the Hebrew-Greek Bible, the Vulgate, 
so as to make the sacred Scriptures accessible to the whole Latin-speaking 
Empire. Occupied in the cell of his monastery and school in Bethlehem 
(a subject which seized the fancy of Albrecht Diirer) with a commentary on 
the Book of Ezekiel, the news reached him in his Palestinian retreat that 
Rome had fallen. We may read for ourselves in that Commentary and also 
in his Epistles, his cries of despair and stupefied incredulity : 


** Who would have believed that Rome, victorious so oft over the 
universe, would at length crumble to pieces? She who made slaves 
of the East has herself become a slave. . . . 
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“In vain I try to distract myself . . . by turning to my books: 
? I cannot fix my thoughts on them.” 


The despair of Jerome is all the more understandable if we consider what 
had happened less than a hundred years before. By the Edict of Milan, 
A.D. 812, the Empire had granted toleration to Christianity : within twenty 
years Christianity was the official religion of the Empire. During the next 
seventy years Christianity had moved outwards to the bounds of the Empire. 
Jerome had been commissioned to translate the Bible into the common 
tongue, and then, within five years of that being accomplished the Eternal 
City was spoiled by the barbarians—the incredible had happened, the 
Immortal City had put on her mortality. Why had it all happened? A 
common argument at the time (it makes a dignified reappearance in Gibbon) 
_ was that the fall of Rome was the direct result of its rejection of the old 
alities |) strong fierce gods in favour of a pale Galilean. When the State had 
owing | worshipped its traditional gods the State had been strong. When it adopted 
n the |) a new god—a strange Hebrew-Greek eclecticism focussing on a Jewish 
up of } criminal, often portrayed as a crucified figure with the head of an ass, then 
adful [| the Empire fell. This argumentum ad homines was difficult to refute. Jerome’s 
odern |) despair in Bethelem was counter-matched by a very different reaction in 
been |) Hippo, North Africa. No less shocked than Jerome, Augustine sat down to 
valled | explain the ways of God to man—perhaps the oldest theological task in the 
istro- world. It is a theme current in the Book of Job, current in Greek tragedy, 
ess of and in all the Literature of Suffering. It is a theme current in every century, 
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sun.” — so much so that Jerome did not hesitate in his day to refer to God in the 
neous § passage we know as “ Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself” as “ Deus 
ather | Absconditus,” an audacious phrase of which the only English translation 
1 the | that matches it is ‘‘ the God who has run away.’ Jerome’s reaction had 
sand } been that of a scholar’s despair, a scholar who thought he saw his greatest 
ident work rendered redundant, obsolete before it was five years old. Augustine’s 
dern [ reaction is very different. With Jerome he shares the same vast intellectual 
with [ powers, but his is an intellect made strong by courage. This was an event, 


| so argued Augustine, an event in history, it has therefore historical qualities, 
10 as — and as such it was to be explained by a philosophy of history, and if there 


> the was no such philosophy adequate to the event, he would discover one. Not 
upe- finding one, Augustine spent the next sixteen years constructing such a 
ies— philosophy, and it is contained in The City of God. 

fell, The length of his argument may be reduced to three short paragraphs : 
had (1) Rome had fallen not because she had become Christian, but because she 
zate, carried a load of 800 years of cruelty and immorality. (One detects here one 
king of the sources of Carlyle’s moral economy at the heart of the universe.) The 
hem city itself had been founded by one brother who had murdered the other. 
y on Her history was one of bloody wars and equally bloody treachery. Her gods 
that had been nothing more than magnified projections of the worst qualities of her 
also citizens. (Augustine had nothing to learn from the historical arguments of 


the Jungian psychologists.) Her social structure was overloaded with the 
accumulated sins of 800 years. (2) But Augustine was too good an historian 
not to see that Rome had great qualities as well. Therefore, he says, Rome 
is part of the Divine scheme, an instrument in the hand of the Almighty. 
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It is a similar argument to that which obtains in the Book of Isaiah with 
reference to Assyria. Rome is, therefore, to be considered as half-nurse, 
half-tutor, appointed to play the political John Baptist to the Christian 
order—to go before and prepare the way. (3) Then he comes to his great 
theme—the indestructibility of the spiritual life. Rome falls to make way 
for another City, the City of God, the building of which is the divinely com- 
missioned task of the Christian Church. The future world is to rise by 
Christian efforts upon the ruins of the old order. 


To Jerome it was all disaster, final, inexplicable. To Augustine it was 


the breaking through of a moral order into an immoral world. Rome was 


to be supplanted by another City, though all should appear in-travail and [ 


pain. Father Tyrrell when he defined Christianity as ‘a provisional [7 


pessimism founded upon an ultimate optimism ” was taking the Augustinian 


view of Christian history. Augustine himself died with the barbarians 
assaulting the walls of his episcopal city, but he died having closed his book 
with the words ‘“* There remaineth a rest for the people of God.”” The faith 
of Augustine was abundantly verified in subsequent history. But subsequent 
history can be long, and after Rome fell there began the Dark Ages. It is 
here that we meet a problem which may become the problem of the modern 
world, a problem which Jerome’s too complete despair prevented him from 
visualising, and Augustine’s confidence did not permit him to see, the problem 
which I call “ the trough.” 

New civilisations do not arise in a night, it takes generations to erect 
them. The problem, therefore, was how to live, and what to do in the 
temporal trough, the bottom of the wave, between the falling down and the 
rising up. the problem of how to live in the bitter interregnum between swift 
demolition and painful heart-breaking building up again. Which brings us 
to Boethius, the man who lived in the trough. Consider briefly what is 
known about him. 

He was born in the first steep part of the trough, about a.p. 480, of a 
great patrician family. Four years before he was born, the Empire had 
ceased to exist even in name. Odovacar the Ostrogoth who made himself 
ruler in Italy in 476, sent to the Eastern Emperor Zeno reigning in Con- 
stantinople, the Imperial insignia as ornaments no longer required in Italy. 
The Empire was at an end in the west. Into this world Boethius was born. 
Scant biographical details will serve our present purpose, for his greatness 
is not in his family connections, but in his thought. His father, who had 
accepted office as Consul under the first barbarians to rule in Italy, died when 
Boethius was but a boy, and he became the ward of Symmachus, the Head of 
the Senate. The barbarian domination of Italy had closed the natural outlets 
hitherto open to the younger members of the noble house, so that lacking 
opportunities for state service, most of them fell into dissipation or literary 
dilettantism. But Boethius was a natural scholar, and at a time when a 
knowledge of Greek was becoming rare even among the leading classes, he 
devoted himself to mastering the whole of Greek speculative thought in its 
own language. His studies included astronomy, music, mathematics, 
theology, and a first-hand acquaintance with practical mechanics. The 
greater part of his scholastic life was devoted to translating and interpreting 
the best of Greek thought for his countrymen who knew no Greek. 
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Then there occurs one of the strangest partnerships in history. In 488 
Theodoric after a training in the court of the Emperor Zeno, set out for Italy 
with the intention of overthrowing Odovacar, whom he murdered with his 
own hand, thereafter ruling in Italy as Deputy for the Emperor in Con- 
stantinople. His reign lasted thirty-two years, a strange combination of 
splendour and savagery, allied with a lively appreciation of the Roman forms 
of government, Illiterate, in spite of his training in Constantinople, Theodoric 
had the administrative ability to seek out the best Roman talent of the day. 
Boethius became Consul in 510. Fourteen years later Theodoric, the illiterate 
Goth, respecting the most brilliant scholar of his kingdom, made Boethius 
“* Magister Officiorum,” the highest office in the state, combining offices which 
have their modern correspondence in the combined heads of the Civil Service, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Home Secretary and Postmaster-General. 
Within a year Boethius was in prison, where he languished for nine months 
until torture and death brought his misery to an end. In that period of 
imprisonment he wrote what is one of the most famous books in the world, 
De Consolatione Philosophie, a book that has proved to be one of the most 
influential books in the history of thought. The actual cause of his downfall 
is still obscure. The Consolation itself tells us very little, and the contem- 
porary historian, Cassiodorus, is no more helpful. It is supposed that the 
Senate was plotting through certain of its members with the Eastern Emperor 
for the overthrow of Theodoric in Italy, and that Boethius was thought to be 
implicated. How far the jealousy of other officials, and the ruthlessness of 
Theodoric, which knew no bounds when his own safety was involved, com- 
bined to destroy Boethius, we cannot tell. Tortured to death, he was buried 
at Ticenum near Milan. 

That, in bare outline, is the personal history of Boethius, the man who 
lived in one of history’s deepest troughs. His life’s contribution is not so 
easily told. His intentions are quite plain. Living at a time when the fabric 
of Greco-Roman civilisation was in process of disintegration, Rome herself 
a capital city under a barbarian ruler, the Empire of the West existent only 
as a fiction in the mind of the Emperor of the East, Boethius set himself the 
task of preserving the best of Greek thought for his fellow-countrymen and 
for future generations. There is no doubt that Boethius, living a hundred 
years later than Jerome and Augustine, saw the problem in a different light. 
They had known Rome in her pride, they had experienced the devastation 
of her fall. Boethius was living in the aftermath, the trough. For him the 
problem was not to explain, or to react to the disaster, his was to live through 
the ruin in such a way that the world might have passed on to it the materials 
for a new edifice. A mere catalogue of his labours would be long reading. 
What he accomplished is best seen by studying the much later results of his 
work, for there is a factor involved in all this labour which must not be 
overlooked. The Empire was not literate in the sense in which we use the 
word. Books were MSS. and MSS. were rare, often existent in only a few 

copies, and fragile. The devastations of the barbarians, the severance of the 
Latin-speaking from the Greek-speaking Empire was an event fraught with 
grave consequences to western civilisation. If the Greek books of the 
Western Empire were destroyed, if the knowledge of the Greek language 
disappeared, where was the intellect to feed itself? Boethius determined 
Vou. XL. No. 4. 13* 
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to make as much Greek thought available in Latin as he could. In this way 


only could he guard the fundamentals of human knowledge. How far-sighted 
his policy was can be seen only by reference to the much later Middle 
Ages. 

Miss Helen Waddell, in her exquisite book, The Wandering Scholars, 
speaking of the debt of the Middle Ages to Augustine, Jerome and Boethius, 
says, “it is hardly possible to exaggerate their importance.” Without the 
translations and commentaries of Boethius there would have been little 
classical scholarship, and even greater gaps in medieval knowledge than 
there were. And the gaps that did exist were great and frightening, so 
disastrous had been the effects of the centuries that are known as the Dark 
Ages. 

If the medizeval scholar read Euclid he read him in Boethius’s translation. 
if he studied Arithmetic or Music, he studied them in Boethius, if he wished 
to be acquainted with Aristotle, the great master of medizval thought, he 
turned chiefly to Boethius and his commentaries, at least up to about 1150. 
It comes as a shock to know that the earlier Middle Ages had no copy of 
The Republic, and had to catch the spirit of Plato from what Hastings Rashdall 
has called “‘ the most popular book of the Middle Ages—the Consolation.” 
Consider a few facts. Coulton, repudiating the idea that the Middle Ages 
were bookless, says : 


‘* while it has been a fashion to emphasise the comparative booklessness 
of the Middle Ages, yet it is a fact that Bernard of Chartres—Abelard’s 
great contemporary—perhaps the greatest classical scholar north of the 
Alps during the Middle Ages, left all his own to the cathedral library. 
They numbered twenty-four.” 


Sandys in his History of Classical Scholarship says that until 1140 the only 
logical works of the ancients known to the Middle Ages were Aristotle’s 
Categories and De Interpretatione (Bocthius’s translation), Boethius’s transla- 
tion of Porphyry, and some works of Cassiodorus and Augustine. And if we 
desire to see how correct Boethius was in his forecast of the disappearance of 
Greek in the Empire, we have only to consider the fact that Abelard “ the 
John Baptist of the University movement ” knew no Greek, and that in the 
famous monastery of Bec no single Greek book was to be found in 1164, 
In England matters were even worse. In the catalogue of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, made in the year 1300, no single Greek MS. appears. 

To most people the great contribution of Boethius is the Consolation. 
Its effect upon the minds of men can never be fully described. It is an 
attempt, one of many, to justify a belief in a moral order even though the 
universe appears to be indifferent to the sufferings of the righteous, and the 
strong and not the meek inherit the earth. Yet the history of the way in 
which the Consolation has survived the barbarities of time might in itself be 
sufficient to authenticate the belief that in the end life always wins through. 
Boethius died in 525. Let nearly 350 years go by, and Alfred the Great is 
attempting to grapple with the general decay of learning and the disquiet 
of invasions. He begins a series of translations from Latin authors, and his 
greatest is his rendering of Boethius’s Consolation into Anglo-Saxon. Add 
200 years and change the scene from dark-wooded Wessex to Paris, the 
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Athens of twelfth-century Europe, Paris whom a contemporary described as : 


** queen among cities, moon among stars, so 
gracious a valley, an island of royal palaces .. . 
and on that island hath Philosophy her royal 
and ancient seat. .. .’’ 


And what was happening that Paris should be the magnet for half the scholars 
of the Western world ? Peter Abelard was lecturing in Paris, and on what ? 
Lecturing among other things on Eternity, and using as his text Boethius, 
interpreting the most famous definition of Eternity ever coined. 
AKternitas igitur est interminabilis vitae 
tota simul et perfecta possessio. 

It is an exciting thought how men work from the grave. Men came to hear 
Abelard and listened to Boethius, the renown of Abelard drew students from 
the remotest parts of Europe; twenty of his pupils became cardinals, fifty 
of them beccame bishops, and upon all of these Boethius placed his mark, 
from the grave. 

Shift the scene to Italy, and advance the years by a century and a half. 
Dante, in exile, living when Italy was a hostelry of pain, and telling : 

‘* how bitter is the taste of another man’s bread, 
and how weary a path it is to climb and descend another man’s stairs.”’ 
is writing the Commedia. And whence does he derive some of his philosophic 
thought ? Dante makes Francesca speak in Hell what Boethius wrote in 
prison : 
‘there is no greater pain than to remember 
one’s happy days in times of misery.”’ 
And the famous line in the Paradiso which speaks of a universe 
“* moved by the love that sways the sun and tlie other stars ”’ 


is Boethius’s. So great was Dante’s admiration of Boethius that he included 
him among “ the twelve living and victorious splendours.” 

Chaucer.made a prose translation of the Consolation. St Thomas More 
used it in prison. Queen Elizabeth, living for more than a quarter of a 
century under the threat of invasion, with her throne never very far from a 
powder barrel, turned from the unquietness of her days to translate for her 
own soul the Consolation. And recently, when the whole world is involved 
in the overthrow of another civilisation, there has appeared another book 
Boethius, A man who ought not to be forgotten. Never was Emerson’s dictum 
“What is excellent, as God lives, is permanent” so abundantly verified as 
in the subsequent history of the life work of this one man, and in particular 
the history of this man’s last book. , 

The greatness of this man’s contribution as scholar, translator and 
philosopher is perhaps heightened for us to-day by the fact that all his work 
was done in one of the deepest troughs in human history. We, too, may 
have to live in another such trough, and what attitude shall we adopt ? 
We may, perhaps, under the shock of events, experience something of the 
despair of Jerome. His despair was too absolute. Life is often times sore 
wounded, but never to the death. Despairing of his work he could not by 
the intuition of hope envisage the day when his Vulgate would be read in 
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mightier Empires than that for which it was at first designed. Or again, 
we may achieve something of the historic appreciation, the sense of causal 
perspective, as well as something of the spiritual optimism of Augustine. 
But most suitably for our future we may adopt the attitude of Boethius, for 
it involves a number of fundamentally sane assumptions. In the first place 
it involves the basic belief that the best of the past is always necessary for the 
construction of the future—an act of faith substantiated in every thousand 
years. Secondly, that although for a time, and sometimes for a long time, 
mankind appears to revert with appalling swiftness to the barbaric, and the 
apparatus of culture to be drastically and destructively diminished, yet the 
subtleties of life live on in a genealogical tree of spiritually-minded men, who 
prove that the soul of man is better than the behaviour of men. And lastly, 
in Boethius we catch sight of a man who had known all the greatness of office, 
the delights of knowledge, and who then experiences the worst personal 
disasters in a period the worst in the recorded history of the Western world, 
and yet through it all, without bitterness and with a final equanimity kept 
alive not only the treasures of human learning, but the courage of the human 
heart, recording in his last book his last conviction about the spiritual life. 


Nec frustra sunt in deo positae spes precesque : 
quae cum recta sunt, inefficaces esse non possunt. 


Nor do we in vain put our hope in God or pray to Him: 
for if we do this well and as we ought, we shall lose not 
our labour nor be without effect. 


G. STEPHENS SPINKS. 


LONDON. 
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A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY POET SURVEYS 
THE ENGLISH SCENE. 


MISS MURIEL KENT 


At least one anthology has been made lately of passages from Shakespeare 
that apply, more or less closely, to our national situation toeday. An earlier, 
far less familiar, writer also repays study to this end ; and Langland’s work 1 
was made accessible, a few years ago, to readers unable or unwilling to grapple 
with its Middle English form.? 

Because Langland, too, had a share of universality, the characters in the 
Vision stand out like the dramatic persone of a morality play, with qualities 
that belong to modern humanity as much as to the “ multitudes of men of 
all moulds under heaven ” who came within the seer’s own range of experience. 

What a democratic figure Conscience cuts when he confronts the sophisti- 
cated Lady Mede at Court, and rejects with horror the King’s suggestion that 
he should wed her. In her presence he recounts the tale of her misdeeds to 


the King : 
Your father fell through her false counsel, 
It has poisoned popes and impaired Holychurch. 


Where the King commends her the country is in peril ; 
For she is favourable to falsehood, and defiles truth often. 


But, at the end of his accusation, the lady still has specious arguments 
for the royal ear, and does her best to bring a countercharge against 


Conscience : 
If a King covets to conquer a people, 
I counsel him never to consult Conscience. 


She reminds the King that France, “‘ the richest realm that rain moistens,” 
had once lain within his grasp : 


Had I been marshal of his men, by Mary in heaven, 
He should have been lord of that land in length and breadth. 


. 


But Conscience like a coward counselled him hither. 
And she declares herself no less indispensable in civic affairs ; 


All crafts and kinds crave meed for the prentice ; 
Merchants and meed must walk together ; 
And no meedless man may live longer. 


1 William Langland (circa 1882-1400) was, so far as can be ascertained, the son of a 
gentleman named Stacy de Rokayle, and a peasant bondwoman who lived in the Western 
Midlands, near the Malvern Hills. Herefordshire, Shropshire and Worcestershire have all 
been claimed as his birthplace. His father provided schooling for the boy, probably at 
Great Malvern Priory. Later he took Minor Orders in the Church, and was able to “ earn 
a pittance by prayer and psalm-singing ’’ while living in Cornhill, London, There, too, he 
married, and so never rose to the rank of priesthood. 

2 The Vision of Piers Plowman. Henry W. Wells. Sheed and Ward, 1985, who have 
kindly given me permission for the quotations that follow. 
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It is all very plausible, and the King is almost persuaded to admit her 
to his favour till Conscience compares the two kinds of “‘ meed”’; that of 
merited reward, and of corruption, linked with bribery ; leading up to the 
bold assertion : 


So the commons claim of the King three kinds of duty, 
Love, law and loyalty, in the lord antecedent, 

Both their head and their king, holding with no party, 
Standing as a stake sticking in the mire, 

Between two lands for a true boundary. 


Then Conscience refers to the judgment passed on Saul for his disobedience 
in the matter of the Amalekites, which he traces to Mede’s evil influence : 


I may not mention the moral of this judgment ; 
I will make no end lest it annoy your subjects. 

’ For as the way of the world is with the powerful 
He who tells the truth is blamed the soonest. 


And he foretells the coming of an era of integrity and peace : 


I, Conscience, conceive, for Common Wit taught me, 
That reason should reign and rule the kingdoms. 


One Christian king shall keep the earth. 

Mede shall no more be master, as at present, 
But love and lowliness and loyalty shall together 
Be masters of mankind, and maintain truth, 


Earlier in the Vision, Holy Church, “a lovely lady in linen garments,” 
had proclaimed where supreme worth was to be found : 


When all treasures are tried, Truth is the fairest. 
And more explicitly : , 


Clerks who comprehend this should convey it to the people, 
Kings and knights should keep it before them, 

This is the perfect practice appertaining to knighthood, 
And not to fast one Friday in five score winters ; 

To stand with him or her who upholds truth, 

And never leave them for the lust and liking of silver. 


But it is surprising to find that Conscience in that era of almost continuous 
warfare, at home or abroad, rules out war altogether from the State he 
forecasts : 


All who bear baselards, broad swords or lances, 
Axes or hatchets or any other weapons, 
Will be doomed to die unless they smithy them, 
Into sickle or scythe, share or coulter : 


Battles shall there be none, and no man bear weapons... . 


Weary of the contention between Mede and Conscience, the King sends 
Conscience to fetch Reason to London. Finally, he is convinced that his 
own interests have suffered through Mede’s collusion with his officers, and 
vows that he will employ the two wise counsellors during the rest of his life, 
for the cleansing of the realm, according to the programme set forth by 
Reason : 


Till lords and ladies love truth wholly, 
And leave all licence, listening to it or speaking it ; 
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Till preachers’ preaching is proved in their living ; 
Till the King’s council is the common profit ; 
Till the bishop’s sad ar —_— the beggar’ 8 lodging ; ; 


** Now,’’ said Reason, “ hy the ry no “i. shal) I show you 
While Mede has the mastery in the moot hall with us.”” 


Langland passionately desired that an end should be made of all those 
abuses in civil and ecclesiastical practice which he denounced so unsparingly. 
But his visions of reform covered the whole of contemporaty life, not merely 
the departments that lay immediately under the rule of the King, or of other 
State authority. He craved equally for a new spirit in the individual and 
the community. Indeed, his ideal of human development seems to have 
followed lines similar to those laid down by Confucius in The Great Learning : 


“* After the heart is cultivated, then the body will become regulated ; 
after the body becomes regulated there will be order in the family ; 
after the family becomes orderly the country becomes governed ; after 
the country becomes governed there will be peace under the heavens.” 


In the shadow of the Malvern Hills, Langland had grown up near enough 
to serfdom to be deeply moved by its wants and miseries ; above all, those of 
poor women toiling in hovels. He knew every detail of husbandry through 
the seasons in that Midland countryside, and might fairly be called the first 
poet of Labour in England. In Passus V and VI Piers, or Perkin, comes on 
the scene as Truth’s servant who had been in his employ forty years as sower 
and thresher, ditcher, delver and herdsman, besides working for him within 
the house. He bears witness to his master thus : 

He is the promptest payer that the poor man knows ; 
He withholds none his hire, that he has it not at even. 

Piers, on his way to work, meets a company of pilgrims in search of 
Truth’s dwelling, and promises that he will act as their guide when he has 
finished harrowing and sowing a half acre of land. Meanwhile he sets them 
all to work. Even the “ lovely ladies with their long fingers” must make 
bags for the seed, and spin wool and linen to clothe the naked : 


And let all manner of men whom meat nourishes 
Help those to work well who win your living ! 


The knight who offers his aid, but acknowledges that he has never learned 
to drive a team, is told off to 
. . » protect plowmen and churchmen 
From wasters and the wicked by whom this world is ruined, 


Go and hunt hardily for hares and foxes, 
For boars and badgers that break down my hedges. 


As for the group of “lollers”’ and sturdy beggars who rebel against 
Piers’ orders, or feign disabilities in order to avoid labour, they are handed 
over to the severe treatment of Hunger. His measures soon have the effect 
of making even work, with coarse fare, preferable. It is only those in genuine 
poverty, or debarred from earning a livelihood by their own exertions, who 
are to be helped and supported by charity : 


The needy are our neighbours, if we note rightly ; 
As prisoners in cells, or poor folk in hovels, 
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Charged with children and overcharged by landlords, 
What they may spare in spinning they spend on rental, 
On milk, or on meal to make porridge 

To still the sobbing of the children at meal time. 


It were an alms to help all such with burdens, 
And to comfort such cottagers and crooked men and blind folk. 


It is always a social gospel that Langland expounds, whether he makes 
the Plowman or some symbolic figure his spokesman. To him Mother Church 
was the natural parent, guide and teacher of himself and of his race ; but he 
is as forthright in censuring the faults of bishops, friars and priests as in 
attacking those of lay folk. His devout faith goes with a very practical 
habit of mind ; and his strongly held opinions on morals, or on national and 
local affairs, are blurted out with bracing directness. He can sum up in a 
phrase the results he has observed of ‘‘ a misbecoming marriage ”’ : 


Jealousy and joylessness and jangling in private— 
or refer scathingly to the deterioriation of his country 
Since soap-makers and their sons have knighthood for silver. 


Or he can set up a standard of personal responsibility for all estates of men in 
every age: 

Each one in this world who has his understanding 

Is sovereign of himself and his soul’s captain, 

And must keep it and guard it when it comes to manhood, 

And save himself from sin ; for such is his duty ; 

Whether he does ill or well, the wit is his own. 


Searcely anything is known of Langland’s own life beyond his casual 
allusions scattered through the poem which seems to have occupied him for 
thirty-five years. But, with all its blend of Latinity the maker is shown as 
one who remained essentially a countryman at heart. Even after his removal 
to London, and a more scholarly way of living, he always reckoned work on 
the land, for the people’s daily bread, as the normal human task, and exalted 
a diligent will wherever he found it—in field, home, study or cell—as the proof 
that its owner had reached the stage of Do Well in spiritual growth. And 
the poet still drew his illustrations and lessons from the processes of nature 
that he had known from childhood : 


By the growing grain God teaches all men 
To meet meekly the misfortunes of this lifetime : 


The seeds that are sown and may suffer winters 

Are more timely and tougher to do men service 

Than seeds that are sown and cannot suffer freezings, 
Nor the winds and weathering of a winter season. 
Linseed and leek-seed and lenten sowings 

Have not the worth of wheat nor can so well endure 
The frost on the fields when it freezes steadily. 


It is Nature who approaches Piers Plowman in his dream and shows him 
how the animal Creation is governed by the laws of Reason : 


I saw bushes where birds build for nesting, 

No one has the wit to work so rarely. 

I wondered from whom and where the magpie 

Had learned to ws the sticks on which she lies for breeding, 
have constructed that cage for wages. 
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The more Piers considers the visible world, the more does he realise the 
marvels of the system that includes and directs the whole. But then he is 
thrown into perplexity because men and women are clearly not bound by that 
great order, but follow their own devices : 


Reason rules beasts always and rules men seldom. 


He even dares to turn on Reason and rebuke him for this strange discre- 
pancy; and is answered in words that perhaps shed a light on the twin 
mysteries of free-will and evil : 

‘* Who suffers more than God ?”’ said he, ‘‘ No soul, I warrant, 
He might amend in a minute what is misshapen in nature ; 
But for the good of some he suffers, and so he profits us.’’ 

Imagination next takes his turn of instruction, and leads Piers on to a 
knowledge of ‘* Clergy,” by which name is signified not only the priesthood 
but all true learning and discernment. When Piers quotes “ all the clerks ”’ 
as affirming that none can be saved without baptism, Imagination makes a 
remarkable declaration of wider theology : 


There is baptism by the font, and baptism by blood-shedding, 
And — es fire, and this we believe _— 


Truth that never wpenetn nor cmap against his eeneintinee, 
But lives as his law teaches, and believes there is no better, 

But if there were would amend, and with this will dies— 

The true God would never allow his truth to be dishonoured. 

I think it must be acknowledged that the latter part of the Vision makes 
more difficult reading. For the stage becomes crowded with allegorical 
characters ; and as the pilgrim’s search for the way of perfection reaches 
higher levels, argument and definition take on more complex forms. But the 
poet’s deepest discoveries are told with a lovely simplicity : 

For God’s mercy is greater than all his other creatures, 
And all the wickedness of this world, in men’s work or thinking, 
Is no more to God’s mercy than a spark i in the ocean. 

And in Passus IX the recurring theme of the whole poem, which is the 
ascending scale of values named Do Well, Do Better and Do Best, is condensed 
into these lines : 

From a ragged root and rough briar, 

A rose arises, red and fragrant, 

Springs and spreads, and spicers wish it, 

As the blade grows from the ground and the grain from the blade, 
So Do Best and Do Well and Do Better forever 

Multiply among men who are meek and in charity, 

From the love of their lowliness our Lord grants them 

Grace to do his deeds. . . 

Indignation, humour, irony a compassion ; all these are to be found in 
Langland’s outlook and teaching, but never that worst insult which a prophet 
can offer to his generation and posterity—a cynical spirit. Imperfection and 
tragedy could not prevail over his certainty of a divine light beyond the 
darkness ; nor hinder him from being of that high company who, as he 
wrote, 

. . Should be guides to go before, as good banner bearers, 
And hearten all who are behind, and yield them good evidence. 
MURIEL KENT. 


Torquay. 






































SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


I. Purmosopnry. 


At the present time, when philosophy in some influential quarters is becoming a 
mere manipulation of symbols, it is not surprising that there should be signs of a 
revived interest in the philosophy of Hegel. In addition to translations of the 
Wissenschaft der Logik (in part by Professor H. S. Macran, 1912 and 1929, and the 
whole by Messrs. W. H. Johnson and L. G. Struthers, 1929), the way has been 
prepared for this, during the last twenty years, in The Philosophy of Hegel, a 
systematic Exposition, by Professor W. T. Stace (1924); -in Etudes sur Hegel 
(published by the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, Paris, 1981); and most 
recently in An Introduction to Hegel, by Mr G. R. Mure, of Oxford, 1940, and in 
Reason and Revelation: Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory, by Mr H. Marcuse 
(reviewed by Professor W. G. de Burgh in the last number of this JournaL). Mr 
Mure appears to believe that Hegel’s system is the last word in constructive thought, 
in the sense that in Hegel “‘ philosophy at length realises and contains within itself 
the stages of its immaturity’ (p. x). The author’s special aim is to show that 
Hegel’s system is the culmination of the immature or incomplete idealism of Plato 
and Aristotle. Here we can only mention the broader view of Hegel’s relation to 
Greek culture expounded by Dr J. G. Gray in Hegel’s Hellenic Ideal (New York, 
1941). Mr Mure’s claims for Hegel remind us of those palmy days in the Oxford 
of the “ nineties,” when the dominant teaching was that the line of development 
in which alone the true philosophy unfolds itself is from Aristotle and Kant through 
Hegel, other systems being mentioned only to be summarily condemned. 
Undoubtedly there is an attraction in a system, which, notwithstanding its notorious 
obscurities and ambiguities, offers a synthetic treatment of human culture and social 
institutions, with a dissolution of the hard and fast dividing walls between subject 
and object, matter and spirit, the divine and the human. Professor John Dewey, 
who had worked through the system as a critical adherent, observed that “* though 
the ‘ schematism ’ of Hegel’s system is artificial to the last degree, yet in the content 
of his ideas there is often an extraordinary depth, and in many of his analyses, when 
taken out of their mechanical dialectical setting, an extraordinary acuteness.” In 
the April number of Mind (p. 191) Mr J. Loewenberg points out that Hegel’s early 
writings, previous to the publication of the Phaenomenologie in 1807, have shown us 
his philosophy “ in the making.” These have been carefully studied in Germany, 
especially in the elaborate work of Haering, Hegel: sein Wollen und sein Werk 
(1929 and 1938), in which the chronological development of Hegel’s thought and of 
his modes of expression is fully set forth and “* documented,” and which places the 
mature system in an orientation different from that portrayed by Mr Mure. And 
in the volume of Etudes referred to above, M. Edouard Vermeil shows that it is a 
mistake to study Hegel’s political thought exclusively in the Phaenomenologie or the 
Philosophie des Rechts. In his earlier writings we find critical discussions of con- 
temporary political conditions in various parts of Europe. These show that he was 
appalled by the entire failure of the German people to achieve political unity ; but 
he looked to Austria, not Prussia, for the salvation of Germany. He did not glorify 
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the Prussian State of his time ; he did not draw his picture of what the State should 
be from any existing polity ; but he found in the Prussia of his time a few features 
agreeing with his theoretical demands. He advocated an ideal self-identification 
of the individual with the State, because the State has the highest earthly moral 
value. M. Vermeil interprets this as a speculative dream, an escape into the realm 
of the unrealisable from the political chaos of the time.—The last volume of the 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society opens with Dr Hilda D. Oakeley’s Presidential 
Address on “‘ Is History Possible ?’? Her subject is not merely history as recorded 
but history as lived; and she refers at the end to “‘ the destructive personality 
whose activities play so large a part in history,” concluding with the weighty 
suggestion that ‘‘ there is demanded for an uitimate explanation of the insatiable 
desire for power, an inquiry into the effects upon personalities in some way corrupted 
of the contrast between the vast field of possible experiences available to con- 
sciousness and the narrow limits open to conscious selves as agents ”’ (the italics 
are ours). In the same volume Miss D. M. Emmet contributes an important Essay 
on “* The Use of Analogy in Metaphysics,” i.e. the attempt to draw analogies “ not 
merely between parallel cases which are different within experience, but between 
something within experience and something about the nature of Reality,” “‘ between 
some selected microcosmic experience and the nature of the macrocosm.” The 
most impressive attempt to arrive at positive metaphysical knowledge by analogical 
thinking is in the philosophy of St Thomas Aquinas, especially in his argument that 
predicates derived from the relative perfections of the creatures can be applied not 
** univocally ” but “‘ analogically ’”? to God. The Essay opens up a really funda- 
mental question. Students who are willing to learn from the greater medizval 
thinkers will be interested in comparing the position of Aquinas (as regards our_ 
natural knowledge of God) with that of his contemporary and friend Bonaventura. 
For the latter, there is no knowledge of God which is only natural in the sense of 
passing from knowledge of the non-divine to knowledge of the divine. As suggested 
by Plato’s Simile of the Sun, all vision and all knowledge depend for their actualisa- 
tion on an “ excellence ” higher than their own and other,than themselves. It has 
been said that ‘“‘ unless Theism can derive support from specifically religious or 
mystical experience . . . there is nothing to entitle it to serious consideration ” 
(Dr C. D. Broad, Mind, April, 1942, p. 188). We suggest that the fundamental 
difficulty is this. It is impossible by any process of valid logical inference to pass 
from a form of existence assumed to be essentially non-divine to any existence 
which is essentially divine. The connection even for any possible ‘‘ analogy ”’ is 
broken. On the other hand, if we admit religious experience as genuine (not 
illusory or pathological), then ‘‘ natural theology,” disciplined as it ought to be by 
respect for the empirical sciences and for the witness of poetry, moral experience, 
and the historical religions, provides an accumulation of converging arguments for 
the valuation and interpretation of religious experience. (Essentially the same 
consideration is urged by the Dean of St Paul’s, Philosophy, April, 1942, p. 180).— 
Among other Essays in this volume of the Proceedings we must make special mention 
of ‘“ The Language of Political Theory,” by Miss M. Macdonald, and Mr J. W. 
Harvey’s discussion of the nature and grounds of ‘‘ Our Knowledge of the Past,” 
a problem which involves much more than questions about the accuracy of memory. 
—In the same number of Philosophy, Mr W. H. Barnes contributes an instructive 
account of “* Richard Price : a neglected Eighteenth-Century Moralist,”’ in the course 
of which he observes: ‘* There are not lacking signs that the pendulum has swung 
to its limit in the direction of irrationalism : and if so, the rationalism of Richard 
Price may yet again be thought worthy of attention.”—The ambiguities of the term 
‘“‘ eternity ’ are illustrated in Dr A. P. Shepherd’s book The Eternity of Time 
(London, 1941). The distinctive feature of the author’s view is that our past lives 
on in the unconscious mental life which is our real self. From this, a conclusion 
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could be drawn as profoundly pessimistic as Dr Shepherd’s own conclusion is hopeful. 
—TIn the present condition of philosophy it is always interesting to meet with a 
courageous endeavour to work out a metaphysical system, or the outline of one, as 
is done by Mr Dewitt Parker in his book Experience and Substance (University of 
Michigan, 1941). The result is a monadology: the world is a multiplicity of 
‘* selves,” ‘“‘ which have universals in common, and though they cannot form a 
single Self, they form a single system with each other and with Nature.” Mr 
Parker’s constructive principle is, in fact, the Self, as the reality primarily known 
and the centre of experience ; its permanent highly organised essence is expressed 
in Desire (not in desires as transient unrelated processes). The bearing of this on 
the philosophy of Values, we understand, is to be the subject of another book. 
We have no hesitation in saying that his present work will repay careful study.— 
Dr Surandranath Dasgupta and the Cambridge University Press are to be congrat- 
ulated on the production of the third volume of his monumental History of Indian 
Philosophy under war conditions (the first volume was published in 1923 and the 
second in 1932). The principal subject of the present volume is the development of 
theistic philosophy, chiefly in South India, and the radical criticisms of that type 
of theism by other theistic schools, as well as by the sceptics and materialists who 
arose in India as elsewhere. The late Dr Estlin Carpenter’s Lectures on Theism 
in Medieval India cover part of the ground.—The March number of the Review of 
Religion (Columbia University Press) contains a remarkable article by Dr H. R. 
Zimmer on ‘‘ The Hindu View of World History according to the Puranas,” in 
which he describes and interprets the myths portraying the ever-renewed conflicts 
of the high gods with the demonic powers, resulting in the periodic downfall and 
restoration of their rule. Dr Zimmer suggests that “‘ it is to the tragic pattern of 
India’s history that we must look for an explanation of this fundamentally sceptical 
attitude towards social progress, a cycle of catastrophic disasters alternating with 
periods of glory’; and he quotes the promise left by Krishna as tenth avatar of 
the Supreme Being: ‘“‘ Whenever there is a withering of the Law .. . and an 
uprising of lawlessness on all sides, then I manifest Myself. For the salvation of 
the righteous, and the destruction of such as do evil, for the establishing of the Law, 
I come to birth in age after age.’”-—In the January number of Ethics (University of 
Chicago), Dr Gerhart Husserl, of the National School of Law, Washington, D.C., 
has a lengthy but suggestive article on “* Interpersonal and International Reality : 
some Facts to remember for the remaking of International Law.’’ He works out 
the contrast between the life-history of the individual, within some sort of ordered 
national community, and the life-history of the nation among other nations ; and 
he points to the vital need: to make the positive concept of the fellow-nation 
supersede the negative concept of the other nation. 


II. THEOLOGY. 


At the famous Conference of representative Anglicans held at Malvern, January, 
1941, the discussions and resolutions were based on a series of papers which have 
now been published in full under the title The Life of the Church and the Order of 
Society, with a review of the Conference by Dr Temple, then Archbishop of York. 
Here we can only call attention to the pregnant question put by the Archbishop, 
‘**Do we or do we not follow the Reformers in their rejection of all Natural 
Theology ?”’ ; to the fact that two of the papers are mainly occupied with advocacy 
of the ordinary doctrines of State Socialism ; that one, expounding passionately the 
* theology of the Crucifixion ” ends with what sounds like a counsel of despair, ‘“* the 
only Christianity that seems possible in existing society is a Christianity of despera- 
tion ’’ ; and that there is a tendency (illustrated here in at least two of the papers) 
to use the term “ Natural Law” as though there were one clear and authoritative 
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doctrine which goes. by that name and which does not need precise definition.— 
An editorial in the April number of the Congregational Quarterly, after observing 
that “* Christianity in the English-speaking world is not identical with the Church 
of England as by Law established,” proceeds as follows: ‘‘ We would submit to 
our Anglican friends with all respect that they will need to make up their minds 
what they are going to do about Lambeth 1920 (sic). Are they prepared to recognise 
the Free Churches as real Churches, their members as true Christians, and their 
ministries as valid (if defective) ministries of the Word and Sacraments ? If so, the 
way is open for much closer fellowship and co-operation, and it should be taken in 
hand at once. If not, then at least we know where we are. But let us make no 
mistake about it. In all our efforts at reconstruction we shall have to face not 
merely a mass of indifference but an intense hostility based on hatred of everything 
for which Christianity stands, its philosophy, its theology, and its ethic. To attempt 
to meet such an enemy with divided forces is to court disaster.’ We do not under- 
stand this reference to “* intense hostility and hatred ’’ ; but we believe that a very 
serious consideration remains, and concerns Free Churchmen and Anglicans alike. 
A few years ago, in connection with certain action taken by the then Dean of 
Liverpool, the Northern Convocation under the guidance of the Archbishop made a 
declaration, which meant definitely that the first condition of being a Christian is 
to accept the Nicene doctrine of Christ’s Person. It follows that all who cannot 
accept this doctrine are “ not Christians.” One example must suffice. No one 
who accepts and applies the test ‘‘ by their fruits ye shall know them ” will dare to 
deny that the Society of Friends is manifestly within the unseen fellowship of the 
genuine disciples of Christ ; and, if so, then acceptance of the Nicene formula of the 
Deity of Christ is not the first condition of being a Christian. What we believe to 
be a deeper and broader view is stated by the Archbishop himself in his remarkable 
booklet (in the ‘‘ Penguin ”’ series) on Christianity and Social Order. ‘* The aim of a 
Christian social order is the fullest possible development of individual personality 
in the widest and deepest possible fellowship. . . . And there is no hope of estab- 
lishing a more Christian social order except by the labour and sacrifice of those in 
whom the Spirit of Christ is active. . . . The first necessity for progress is more 
and better Christians taking full responsibility for the political, social and economic 
system under which they and their fellows live” (op. cit., p.'74)._ And with reference 
to the ideal of ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” Professor Gregory Vlastos, of 
Kingston, Ontario, urges that Fraternity is rightly made central. In his Essay on 
** The Religious Foundations of Democracy,” in the January number of the Journal 
of Religion (University of Chicago) he argues effectively that Fraternity is necessary 
to the achievement of Liberty and that Equality is impossible without it. 

In his book Christianity and Classical Culture, Professor C. N. Cochrane has 
given a most instructive and suggestive study of “that revolution in thought 
and action which came about through the impact of Christianity upon the Greco- 
Roman world,” ‘“‘ from Augustus to Augustine.’ The author writes in full view 
of the recent progress of classical and historical scholarship. One reference we 
must quote. Under Constantine, the Roman Government hoped that Christianity 
might be used so as to help to maintain the hard-won unity of the Empire. For 
a time Christianity was in danger of being supported and sustained, for political 
reasons, by the Government: “* the Church would have been completely sterilised, 
and expected to confine itself to the preaching of innocuous ‘ Christian ideals,’ 
while it committed its destiny and the destiny of the Roman world to the hands 
of its powerful benefactor ’’ (p. 207).—In this necessarily brief survey we have 
concentrated attention on matters of most urgent importance at the present time, 
holding others in reserve. 

S. H. MELLONE. 
EDINBURGH. 
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The Confession of an Octogenarian. By L. P. Jacks.—London : Allen and Unwin,.— 
Pp. 272.—15s. net. 


Tuat he has no knowledge of himself but only ignorance ; that the soul benefits ; 


more by the assimilation of pain than of pleasure, but that the pains so assimilated 


should be various ; that he has never known an hour of pure happiness or an hour § 
free from anxiety; that, as a man grows older, anxiety about the state of the world [ 


takes the place of anxiety about the state of the self ; that happiness will not come 


by taking thought and that, even if it did, it would not be happiness; that “ the é 


fear that things may go wrong seems to be a condition of their going right ” and 


that these truths and many others like unto them can only be taught to the self 


by the self—* there was a time,” says Dr Jacks, ‘‘ when I would have none of them 


myself ’’—and can be no more communicated fo others than they can be learnt i 
from others—all this and much more comes bursting and bombinating upon the 


reader in the first seven pages of Dr Jacks’s outrageously vital book. I say ‘ out- 
rageously ” advisedly, since nobody has any right to have so much life in him at 
Dr Jacks’s age, or to put the rest of us who were and are less alive emotionally, 
spiritually, morally, intellectually and, for all I know, physically at the age of 
forty than Dr Jacks is at eighty-odd, so palpably to shame. 

Take for example, that hint of his about acquiring for oneself any knowledge that 
is really worth having. What a significant light it throws on the incorrigible 
independence of thought which is Dr Jacks’s speciality. A confirmed ‘“ devia- 
tionist,” he is continually to be found refusing to toe the intellectual line. Thus, 
of his own free-will he joins the Unitarians. Why does he join them? Because 
their doctrines are wide and their outlook unfettered by tradition—lI give his 
reasons in his own words :—“ I had joined them years before, not because I attached 
very much significance to their difference from the Trinitarians—I am not and never 
have been much concerned about that, deeming it a molehill made into a mountain 
but because I hoped that among them I should escape from the poison of 
denominationalism.” But throughout the whole of his twenty-eight years connec- 
tion with Manchester College, first as lecturer and later as Principal, it is clear 
that he is in more or less open revolt against its failure in practice to observe the 
precepts which it embraced in theory. For though its principles were undogmatic, 
though it opened its gates to members of all denominations, though from time 
to time a student left it to take Orders in the Church of England, the “* personnel 
and atmosphere of the College were predominantly and at times entirely 
Unitarian.” ‘It was all very well to tell” the students “ that they were ‘ free’ 
to adopt whatever creed and serve whatever church they might choose ” but, as 
Dr Jacks has regretfully to conclude, the truth was that “ though the Unitarians 
might have a college open in theory to all and sundry, in practice they would have 
to keep it to themselves for their own purposes.’ 

Dr Jacks is impatient of this truth or, rather, of the perennial stuff of human 
nature that makes it true. His ideal is that of a College devoted mainly but not 
exclusively to the study of Theology but completely detached from any theological 
interest—he wants, in fact, a place where God can be studied without fear or favour. 
It was his faith in this ideal that took him to Manchester, and his determination 
to make the ideal a reality that inspired “‘ the whole of my service at the College.” 

This impatience of sectarianism, this refusal to wear any of the sets of blinkers 
in which alone men have permitted themselves to look for God, gives the cue to his 
attitude to the Hibbert of which he became Editor in 1902, and which he has edited 
continuously ever since. 

The purpose of the Hibbert, as Jacks conceived it, was to provide ‘‘ an open 
forum for competent thinking, irrespective of the ‘ism’ the thinker represented ; 
390 
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but closed against nonsense.”’ Ifthe forum was to be open “ the Journal must never 
become a mission to the converted in any school of thought.” The time was one of 
great intellectual activity in matters relating to the spirit ; there were the impact of 
the Higher Criticism, the incidence of the physical and biological sciences, the growing 
influence of the religions of the East, the new interest in theology among educated 
laymen. It seemed to Jacks to be important that there should be established 
“a point where these manifold forces might come to a focus, interact and generate 
spiritual energy by their interaction.” Jacks’s slogan, if I may without impertin- 
ence use the word, was that the Hibbert was “ to complete the Reformation,” to 
which Oxford with its incorrigible habit of demanding definitions responded by 
asking what he meant by “ complete ” and, for all I know, what he meant by “ the 
Reformation.”» The Hibbert was such a point. Its distinguishing characteristic— 
and here a new motif which becomes increasingly dominant in Jacks’s life and work 
is introduced—was its “ wholeness ” or Catholicity. It was catholic first of all by 
virtue of the number and variety of its contributors. The Hibbert seems to have 
been the first theological journal which attracted and encouraged contributions 
as much from the laity as from the clergy. Jacks was from the first inundated 
by contributors—he speaks somewhere of having read and published in his time 
no less than 2,000 articles—and from the first they came not only from ministers 
of every denomination, but also from the laity welcomed as “ partners in the work 
of religious construction.” Secondly, it was catholic in its subject-matter. Offi- 
cially designed to bring together Religion, Theology and Philosophy, its scope 
was in fact wider than these three labels would indicate. Thirdly, there was the 
catholicity of Jacks’s own interests which, while ranging far and wide, had for their 
centre the Common Man defined rather surprisingly as ‘‘ the only man who is not 
fallen, the true Messiah, or Son of Man, whose mission it was to establish the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth.” Jacks confesses his reverence for the Common Man 
“the most accomplished saints being, in my opinion, those who share most largely 
in his nature.” For my part, I confess to being a little startled, but I suppose 
what is intended is that flame of the human spirit, to which Plato, referred as the 
the first part of the soul, which burns in all of us, which is, indeed, the highest 
common factor of all of us, but which in most of us is choked by the clinker and ash 
of passion and worldly desire, or flickers through feebleness into nothingness owing 
to the absence of the fuel upon which it can feed. The fuel is education in what 
Plato called “ music,” entailing a contact with minds superior to one’s own, an 
acquaintance with what great men have thought and said memorably about life, and 
the knowledge of what men have thought about God and of what God has said to 
men. It was education in this catholic sense that the Hibbert sought to supply 
and the education was not confined to readers : “* to the work of edifing the Journal ” 
says its editor, “ I owe an education in catholicity. It has helped to make me what 
I would still become more completely, a worker for the WHOLE.” 

Written for the Common Man, it was essential that the Hibbert should be clearly 
written. Inevitably its contents must be what in journalistic terminology are 
called “ heavy,” but because it was “ heavy” it need not be “ high falutin,” or 
‘it might die of superiority to the public,” and it must not be obscure. There are, 
after all, two sorts of obscurity. There is the expression of obscurity and there is 
obscurity of expression. The first is pardonable—there is no reason that I know of 
why the universe should be easily intelligible to a twentieth-century mind ; the 
second is not, being in effect merely bad craftsmanship. A writer should be at pains 
to make himself clear, and, if he does not, he convicts himself either of lack of 
respect for the public for whom he writes, or of incompetence in his own trade as a 
writer. Jacks insisted on clarity at all costs, even going to the length of rejecting 
articles which contained important matter “ on the ground that the writer’s bad 
style or obscure diction had given me so much trouble in understanding what he 
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was driving at that I felt sure most readers would give it up in despair before they 
were half-way through.” 

Looking back over his forty years of continuous editorship, Dr Jacks notices 
two features and records four phases. The features are the increasing participation 
of the laity and the growing disposition on the part of both lay and cleric to take 
note of the religion and philosophy of the East. The phases show the field of 
interest dominated (1) 1902-1910 by the relation between religion and science. 
(2) 1910-1914 by the historical foundations of Christianity. (3) 1914-1920 by 
ethical and political philosophy. (4) 1920-1940 “ by the consciousness of moral 
catastrophe as the prelude either to the revival or to the decay of religion.” 

This cycle of phases serves to introduce such poor apology for commentary as I 
feel entitled to intrude in this review ; for, though it is obviously impertinent to 
attempt to comment upon and still more impertinent to criticise a man so vital 
and work so varied within the short space that remains to me, nevertheless Dr 
Jacks’s career offers such an irresistible temptation to any reviewer with an ounce 
of homily in him, that I am unable to deny myself the indulgence of casting a 
retrospective look over the stretch of country that he has traversed and reporting 
upon it in the light of the prospect before us. 

But first another word as to ‘“ wholeness.” ‘* Wholeness” has already been 
stressed as the dominant motif that runs through the multitudinous strains of Dr 
Jacks’s thought. In the years immediately preceding the last war there appeared 
a series of novels, parables as he now calls them, designed to “ convey philosophical 
ideas or even religious inspiration to the Common Man ”—did not Plato construct 
myths and Jesus speak in parables ?—All Men Are Ghosts, Philosophers In Trouble 
and Mad Shepherds which were so much “ the go” in the Oxford of my time that 
undergraduates hailed their author as a rising star in the literary firmament. 
Looking back thirty years later, Dr Jacks sees in the first of these, Mad Shepherds, 
the germ of all the ideas that subsequently determined the form of his thinking 
Here they are :—‘ The Idea of the spiritual universe as Ptolemaic, with the Common 
Man at the centre of it; the idea of religion, not as a possession which some men 
have and others have not, but as universally present when the Common Man 
expresses himself in his wholeness, and therefore independent of church-and-chapel 
patronage ; the idea even of a union between the spiritual culture of East and West.” 
‘““ Wholeness ” again, you see; the universe is a whole, the Common Man is a 
whole, religion is a whole and is the vehicle through which the Common Man 
expresses his wholeness. Again, when late in life Dr Jacks, tired of writing and read- 
ing about religion, sits down in a quiet hour to read the New Testament with the 
object of finding out what his religion really is and what it really says, his main 
findings—and it is important to emphasise that they came to him with the effect 
of a discovery—are yet another variation on the theme of ‘ wholeness.” The New 
Testament is not, as he had always supposed, a collection of books some more, 
some less edifying, but an organic whole whose parts spring from and are held 
together by a single theme. The theme is the immortality of the “ believer in 
Christ as risen from the dead.” The essential event in the New Testament is the 
resurrection of Christ, and its essential teaching that belief confers immortality 
upon the man who without the belief, had been mortal. ‘ The whole of the New 
Testament seemed to me covered and explained and held together by the saying 
‘If Christ be not risen from the dead, then is our preaching vain.’ ” 

It seems to me that Dr Jacks’s thought spans an era and marks its end. It is 
the era of faith in man or, as Dr Jacks would put it, of faith in the Common Man. 
The Common Man, according to this faith is all right at bottom, is all right really. 
Let him win free from poverty and ignorance, give him a decent education and 
right beliefs, trust him, and you will find that all will be well with him and with 
the world that he has made. Such I take to be the distinguishing view of the era. 
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That view, I suggest, is no longer held, and I doubt if it will be held again in our 
lifetime. Opposed to it there are two trends latent in the matrix of the times and 
rapidly coming to actuality which gainsay most of what Dr Jacks has believed. 
First, the Common Man is not a whole; on the contrary he is a duality, and in 
particular he is evil as well as good; the evil is ineradicable, though it can be 
diminished by faith and restrained by discipline. It is foolish then to trust the 
Common Man and idle to suppose that he can make a Utopia or even a world 
very much better than the one we know; the belief that he could was plausible 
only in an age which regarded evil as a by-product of circumstances, of poverty for 
example, of ignorance, or of bad psychological training. 

Secondly, we can no longer make shift to get along as best we may with the 
open-minded attitude to religion which, while welcoming the free discussion of all 
religious problems, refuses to confine itself within the bounds of a dogmatic creed. 
We have come to see, as Dr Jacks partly saw, that talk about religion does not make 
men better, and that the man who is an honorary member of all the religions is too 
often a practitioner of none. Therefore of two things, one : either we must dispense 
with religion altogether, or we must put our minds in harness to a dogmatic creed and 
submit ourselves to the discipline which it enjoins. Only so can men who are essen- 
tially sinful avoid shipwreck among the perils and temptations of the modern world. 
And if it be said that this is a gloomy view, we are reminded that this world was 
never highly thought of either in respect of its value or of its reality. This life 
in fact—so religion has taught in the past—is too bad to be true, this world too 
unsatisfactory to be real. Hence our true home lies elsewhere in another world 
that is in fact real. I do not say that these views are correct ; I do not even know 
that Dr Jacks would dismiss them as incorrect, but I do know that they are coming 
increasingly to be held and that they are hostile—or so it seems to me—to the tenets 
of enlightened ‘“‘ human-ness ” which dominated the thought of the early years of 
the century and formed the outlook of one of its most distinguished thinkers. 


HAMPSTEAD. C. E. M. Joan. 





The Historic Mission of Jesus. By C. J. Cadoux.—Lutterworth Press.—21s. net. 


WHEN at the Renaissance Greece rose from the tomb with the New Testament in 
her hand, Erasmus could speak of the gospels as bringing back the living image of 
Christ so vividly that we should scarcely see him more clearly if we could gaze on 
him with our own eyes. To-day the outline of the central figure does not stand out 
so distinctly. Attempts to reproduce the portrait have issued in confusion through 
one-sided over-emphasis, and the latest phase of criticism regards the evangelists 
as interpreters rather than recorders and finds in the gospels the expression of 
the beliefs of primitive Christian communities rather than the faithful reflection 
of the teaching of Jesus. To many it seems that we must either embrace 
uncritically the Pauline-Johannine Christology or content ourselves with such 
meagre hesitating affirmations regarding the Jesus of history as are sanctioned by 
critics like Loisy and Bultmann. 

It is to the challenge of this situation that Dr C. J. Cadoux addresses himself 
in his book, The Historic Mission of Jesus. To name the author is to assure the 
reader that the evidence will be clearly, honestly and exhaustively surveyed. 
Every serious student will welcome a contribution to our understanding of the 
gospels, in which the results of a comprehensive enquiry are presented with an 
engaging candour and a marked independence of judgement. 

Dr Cadoux writes as “‘ a grateful and wholehearted disciple of the late Dr B. H. 
Streeter ” and he starts from Streeter’s four-document hypothesis. As each docu- 
ment is attributed to a different centre, this hypothesis makes some allowance for 
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the colouring of the traditions regarding Jesus by the needs and interests of primi- 
tive Christian communities. But Dr Cadoux is wisely cautious in his attitude 
towards the more radical contentions of the Form-critics. He makes little reference 
to the major works of this new school, and he has not attempted that detailed 
critical estimate of Bultmann’s History of the Synoptic Tradition which is still a 
desideratum in British scholarship. But he sees clearly that the Form-critics’ 
rather naive discovery of the primary religious interest of the evangelists does not 
justify this radical distrust of the gospels as historical authorities. The faith was 
born in and of history, and it was not manifestly propagated by violently distorting 
the history that gave it birth. 

The subject-matter of the book is discussed under four main heads, “ The 
Bringer of the Kingdom of God,” ‘“‘ The Nature and Presence of the Kingdom of 
God,” “* The Future of the Kingdom as first envisaged,” ‘“‘ The Future of the King- 
dom as last envisaged.” It will be observed that Dr Cadoux begins not with the 
proclamation of the Kingdom, but with Jesus’ idea of his own vocation. Jesus 
announced the coming of the Kingdom because “ as early as his baptism, he felt 
himself anointed by God as the predicted and anticipated Messiah of Israel.” Dr 
Cadoux adds, ‘* But as Jesus understood Messiahship in so different a sense from the 
Jewish public in general, he made no open claim to it. By acted and spoken hint, 
however, he prompted men to see it in his redemptive mission.” Thus Dr Cadoux, 
rightly in my judgement, accepts both the Messianic vocation and the Messianic 
secret as history, and rejects the Form-critics’ attempt to discount both as mistaken 
interpretation. It is strange that Dibelius and Bultmann cling so hard to Wrede’s 
view of the Messianic secret in Mark. We are still asked to believe that “ in this 
way Mark explains the fact that Jesus was rejected by his own people.” How the 
attempt to keep the Messiahship secret explains the rejection of Jesus by his own 
people is not in the least obvious. That Mark intended to explain the rejection of 
Jesus in this way is also highly improbable. 

Since Jesus is thus the Bringer of the Kingdom, the Kingdom was already in 
some sense present when he came into Galilee with the good news. As against 
the thorough-going eschatologists, Dr Cadoux goes some way with Professor Dodd 
and Rudolf Otto in their ideas of realised eschatology, but he holds that in their 
insistence on the Kingdom as already present, they depreciate unduly the futurist 
character of much of the teaching about the Kingdom in the gospels. As the titles 
of Parts 3 and 4 indicate, Dr Cadoux is mainly concerned with Jesus’ anticipations 
of the future. He distinguishes, as is inevitable, two periods in the ministry of 
Jesus. He stresses the political significance of the mission of Jesus. “ The primary 
interest of Jesus was with the actual lives and needs of the individuals and communi- 
ties of his own day. . . . His plans and efforts had reference in the first place to 
them and their needs. In particular he had to consider his fellowmen as placed in 
a certain historical situation: and it was primarily with them in that situation 
that he undertook to deal.’’ So Jesus set out to persuade the Jews to give up ideas 
of revolt against Rome, and to become the bringers of the Kingdom to the Gentile 
world. In the first period, as Dr Cadoux regards it, Jesus began with high expecta- 
tions of success. He cites with approval some sentences from Bartlet on St. Mark’s 
gospel. ‘“‘ Had the nation as a whole responded to this ‘ Gospel’ as Jesus at first 
anticipated, both it and he, ‘ the Son of Man,’ would have realised his divine voca- 
tion at first intention. The Kingdom would have come without the need of vicarious 
suffering to overcome man’s sinful reluctance.” But since the nation did not 
respond, Jesus in the second period of his ministry embraced for himself the réle 
of the suffering servant and accepted the vicarious death of the Cross. He foresaw 
the overwhelming disaster of the clash with Rome. He looked to the little flock 
of his disciples to be the saved and saving remnant, and anticipated his own trium- 
phant return in judgement. Dr Cadoux adopts the view that while Jesus anticipated 
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his suffering and death and his subsequent vindication, the predictions in the gospels 
are coloured by events. He is attracted by Otto’s suggestion that Jesus may have 
anticipated a death by stoning like Stephen rather than the crucifixion he actually 
suffered. He also suspects that Jesus foretold his Parousia rather than his resur- 
rection. Both points deserve consideration. 

The broad contrast between the two periods is clear enough, but it is a mistake 
to make the distinction too sharp. The possibility of rejection may have been in 
the mind of Jesus from the start, while to the last he seems to have hoped against 
hope that the nation would respond to his call. Moreover, Dr Cadoux seems to 
over-emphasise the concern of Jesus with the immediate historical situation. 
That when he taught men not to resist evil but to love their enemies, Jesus saw in 
the acceptance of this teaching the one hope of avoiding a disastrous conflict with 
Rome, is I think true. But that he offered such teaching primarily as a “ plan ” 
or a “ policy ” for solving the tension between Rome and Jewry seems to me an 
inadequate account of the matter. Surely the primary interest of Jesus was not 
to avert the horrors of the Jewish war but to put Jewry right with God. Reconcilia- 
tion with God was primary, reconciliation with Rome secondary. Nor would the 
former guarantee the latter, though it was the only sure ground of hoping for the 
latter. There is no reason to believe that Jesus thought a favourable response on 
the part of Israel would have obviated the necessity of vicarious suffering. 

It is impossible to do justice to this lucid, detailed, and thought-provoking 
study in a brief review. But a word must be added in appreciation of Dr Cadoux’s 
courageous handling of the limitations of Christ’s knowledge. While some of his 
judgements may be questioned, it is difficult to resist his conclusion that “ Jesus’ 
own knowledge was to some extent limited by the conditions of his race and educa- 
tion, that his eschatological teaching contains an element of human ignorance and 
error.” This conclusion should give pause to the modern revival of a refined form 
of Docetism or Apollinarianism which declares that the Word of God became Man, 
and not a man. Yet while Dr Cadoux is alive to the perils of modernising Jesus, 
he does not believe that Jesus belongs essentially and exclusively to the first century. 
His book is welcome evidence that the quest for the historic Jesus has not ended 
and is not being pursued in vain. 

H. G. Woop. 

UN,VERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 





The Screwtape Letters. By C. S. Lewis, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford.— 
Geoffrey Bles : the Centenary Press.—Pp. 160.—5s. net. 


In the Screwltape Letters Mr Lewis, whose Problem of Pain found so many grateful 
readers, undertakes the formidable réle of Devil’s Interpreter, more difficult than 
that of Devil’s Advocate, which can be played by anybody, or even of Devil’s 
Disciple, which has been presented on the stage by the distinguished dramatist 
whom Mr Lewis irreverently introduces as “‘ Pshaw.” True, Mr Lewis preludes 
his book with quotations from Luther and Thomas More which seem to indicate 
that he is going to have a lark, make a mock of the devil, pull his leg and exhibit 
him to the world as the consummate ass he really is. There is much in the book, 
presented with a lively wit, to fulfil that intention. But there is much else that 
suggests an intention more serious. Our final impression is that the latter pre- 
dominates ; in other words, that Mr Lewis is here acting as the interpreter of a 
sinister strategy practised against our souls, and warning us to be”on our guard. 
Of course the two intentions are not incompatible. The Devil may well be an ass, 
but ifthis intended victims are more asinine than he—and Mr Lewis gives indications 
that many of them are—the game will be his. Tragedy and Comedy are near 
neighbours. 
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In substance the book may be described as a revelation of hell’s official secrets ; B 


these mainly of the psychological order. The literary form is that of admonitory 
letters addressed by an old hand in the black arts (Screwtape) to a younger brother 
of the order (Wormwood), an undergraduate in devilry not yet entitled to put up 
his brass plate as a professional destroyer of souls. To young Wormwood, unquali- 
fied as he is, has been entrusted the difficult task of ruining the soul of a man who 
has just fallen head over ears in love with a girl of Christian proclivities, anima 
naturaliter Christiana, and otherwise sufficiently charming. In spite of continual 
admonitions from Screwtape, Wormwood proves quite incapable of applying the 
elaborate technique of temptation required by the lover’s case, makes a mess of it 
and lets the man’s soul slip through his fingers into heaven. 

With this dénouement before him it will at once strike the reader that Mr Lewis 
has here put his finger on a weak point in the strategy of hell. To entrust the ruin 
of souls to unqualified practitioners like Wormwood is surely a mistake. This will 
be a comforting thought to some of us, who would be hopelessly undone if a Screw- 
tape had the management of our temptations, but would have a fair chance of 
slipping through into heaven if the fiend charged to accomplish our damnation 
were a bungler like Wormwood. Some such thought, indeed, seems to have occurred 
to Screwtape himself. ‘I sometimes wonder,” he writes to Wormwood, “ if you 
young fiends are not kept on temptation-duty too long at a time.” Our own 
thought is that, if hell understood its business, these young fiends—who may be 
compared, or contrasted, with the young curates let loose by the opposite party— 
would not be let loose at all. By the fact that such incompetent youngsters are 
employed for the ruin of souls one of two things, both comforting to sinners, is 
clearly indicated ; either there is a shortage of fiend-power in hell or a strange lack 
of intelligence in those who control its operations. It is to be hoped that neither 
Mr Lewis’s book, not the HrsBERT JOURNAL containing this review, will find its 
way into those regions to apprise the infernal authorities of their mistake. How 
much darker would be the prospect for our souls if hell, warned by Mr Lewis or by 
his present reviewer, were to adopt a new policy, recall the Wormwoods and send 
out Screwtapes to fill their places! Sueh is our own reaction to the dénouement. 
Putting ourselves in the place of the man in love, we were hopelessly lost if the 
clever Screwtape operated on us directly, instead of leaving the business to an 
incompetent Wormwood. Was it a lucky accident that Wormwood was put in 
charge ? Or was it providentially arranged ? Mr Lewis does not tell us. 

The character of Screwtape, as presented by Mr Lewis, is well worth study. 
His letters to Wormwood reveal him as a witty devil, a logical thinker, a well- 
equipped theologian and, above all, an expert psychologist. We judge him to have 
been educated in a theological college and to have specialised in the Psychology of 
Religion. He reminds us, and we need the reminder, that in no department of the 
universe is the Psychology of Religion, and Psychology in general, more assiduously 
studied than in hell. Hell’s armament has no more formidable weapon. What 
mischief it can do when witty devils apply it to human souls, is admirably’ brought 
out by Mr Lewis. It is a mistake to assume, as we commonly do, that the perver- 
sion of science to evil ends, so largely responsible for our present calamities, is 
confined to the science which deals with matter, such as chemistry and thermo- 
dynamics. The science of mind, of ethics, even of religion stands exposed to the 
same danger, and in a greater degree. Let those who doubt this study the letters 
addressed by Screwtape to Wormwood. As before, however, a little comfort for 
sinners may be derived from the fact that while the master, Screwtape, is diabolically 
clever in his réle as a teacher of psychology, the pupil, Wormwood, is humanly 
stupid in learning his lessons. It might well be that the sacred writer had Psychology 
in mind when he wrote of the Tree of Knowledge “in the day thou eatest the fruit 
thereof thou shalt surely die.”’ Would that our first parents had paid no more 
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crets ; |) attention to the sophistries of the serpent than Wormwood to the Psychology of 
’ Bf Religion as administered by Screwtape ! 


ni 

ae Whatever we may think of the saying that men make the gods in their own 
ut up image, there can be little doubt that we so make the devil, though we usually model 
quali- him not on any notion we have of ourselves, but on that of another person, such as 
n who Hitler, whom we have reasons for disliking. All the fiends in Paradise Lost, with 
anima Satan at their head, are anthropomorphically conceived and guesses have been 
tinual made as to the historical characters on whom they are modelled. In like manner 


ig the we may conjecture that Mr Lewis, in creating the character of Screwtape, had in 
; of it mind some mischievous Professor of Applied Psychology who happens to have come ] 
his way. It was once our own lot to listen to such a Professor delivering a lecture ‘ 


—s on the “* Psychology of Salesmanship ” to a room full of candidates for a degree in 

> ruin the Business Department—a Screwtape addressing an audience of Wormwoods. 

s will The lecture consisted in the exposition of subtle devices, all based on Psychology, | 

crew- for humbugging the public into buying things it doesn’t want. The technique of 

ce of that Professor, whose portion in a justly ordered world would have been ten years’ 

ation penal servitude, bore a remarkable resemblance to Screwtape’s. ; 

urred But while Mr Lewis, like the rest of us, is distinctly anthropomorphic in his 

f you demonology, he throws off that tendency the moment he turns his face in the 
own opposite, the theological, direction. We give a warm welcome to the scorn he 

ly be expresses for the conception of a tamed or domesticated God, who submits to be | 

‘ty — harnessed to our schemes for social reform and takes his marching orders from a 

3 are higher deity named Modern Thought. Not less warm, or little less, is our welcome 

rs, is for what he has to say about the cult of ‘ the historical Jesus ’” now being exhibited 

lack in certain quarters as Original Christianity, which most assuredly it is not. At the ) 

ither same time it strikes us as a little unfortunate that the literary form of the book ) 

d its requires Mr Lewis to put these wise sayings in the mouth of so finished a scoundrel 

How as Screwtape. At this point, perhaps, the reader will detect a little wobbling in i 

yr by the literary art of the book. Just as, when a play by Mr Pshaw is being performed, 

send we often seem to be listening, not to the characters named on the playbill, but to 

nent, Mr Pshaw himself, so here, while the voice that speaks is the malignant Screwtape, 


the the hand that operates is Mr Lewis, author of The Problem of Pain that did us so 
much good. With this possible exception Mr Lewis has been singularly successful 


Pen in maintaining the diabolical point of view. The inversion is well kept up, though it 1 
must have cost our author an effort to stand so long on his head and to make 

udy. himself the mouthpiece of a mentality so alien to his own. 

well- Towards the end of the book, and especially when dealing with the temptations 

nave of sex, Screwtape gets himself involved in psychological subtleties which our slow- 

ry of footed wit has some difficulty in following, and we confess to finding him something i 

the of a bore. This however is in keeping with his diabolical character and should be 

usly reckoned a merit, rather than a fault, in literary art. For the devil, as the Prince 

That of Logicians, is, by the same token, the Prince of Bores. He bored God—il génait 

ight Dieu—with his logic, and for that reason, as well as for others connected with it, 

ver- was cast out of heaven. 

;, is About the justice of Screwtape’s exclusion from heaven we have no misgivings ; 

mo- hell is the proper place for all such. But we are not so sure about Wormwood who, 


the to our feeling, is the more interesting devil of the two and the true hero of the piece, 
though kept in the background. Him we regard as not past praying for. His 


pn failure to destroy the soul of the man in love suggests to our mind that he was not 
ally born for the part of soul-destroyer, and has only slipped into it under the influence 
nly of bad company and the teaching of psychologists. There may be good in the fellow 
ogy after all. We confess to a liking for him. Perhaps his neglect of Screwtape’s 
ruit instruction was deliberate. Perhaps he connived at the escape of the man in love, 


ore It rather looks like it. At all events it becomes us as Christians to give him the 
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benefit of the doubt. Can no means be found for getting Wormwood back into 


heaven ? 
L. P. Jacks. 
OxForD. 





A History of the Jews in England. By Cecil Roth.—Oxford at the Clarendon Press.— 
Pp. viii + 306.—15s. net. 

Tue Reader in Post-Biblical Jewish Studies at Oxford has written a most interest- 
ing, well-documented and comprehensive survey of the history of Anglo-Jewry 
from their settlement in England to their emancipation in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. For the first time the story of the Jews in this country is presented in 
compact yet complete survey, based upon modern printed and manuscript sources. 
Furthermore, Mr Roth has included descriptions of the social organisation of the 
Jews and of their contribution to the national life. His study should receive a warm 
welcome not only from members of his race and faith but from students of English 
history. 

The story which he unfolds is chequered. Jewry first became organised in Eng- 
land under the Angevin monarchy, and from Henry I to Henry III the Jews were 
an indispensable source of wealth to the Crown, and their financial influence was 
found in a great variety of enterprises, ecclesiastical as well as secular. Occasional 
outbursts of religious fanaticism brought danger, but apart from sporadic persecu- 
tion, their lot was not unpropitious. Religious hostility, however, was always 
latent ; and with Edward I there came a change of fortune, culminating in his 
expulsion of the Jews from England. Thenceforth until their return during the 
Interregnum there were few of their race and faith in England, and they were 
mainly fugilives from continental oppression. Mr Roth traces the unofficial progress 
of their resettlement under the Protectorate, and points out how effective was the 
easy-going tolerance of Charles II in protecting them. After the Revolution of 
1688 and during the Hanoverian century they enjoyed a relative prosperity, broken 
only by the premature attempt to open naturalisation to them on easy terms in 
1753, which provoked such an outburst of organised fanaticism as to compel the 
repeal of the statute in the following year. The full story of the delaying, and not 
very creditable, tactics pursued by the opponents of Jewish emancipation in the 
nineteenth century is told, and not until a generation after the removal of disabilities 
from Protestant Dissenters and Roman Catholics did the Jews receive emancipa- 
tion. On the whole, however, the fortunes of Anglo-Jewry compare favourably with 
those of their brethren on the Continent. 

Mr Roth has given particular pains to description of the social organisation of 
the Jews and their contribution to the national life ; and this, as he rightly affirms, 
““makes the story .. . virtually a new one.” He has gathered many details 
illustrative of Anglo-Jewry in the Middle Ages, and employed them to good effect. 
In more modern times also he has many items of interest to record, such as that the 
expedition of William of Orange to England was largely financed by Jews and the 
prominent part played by them in the military and commercial ventures of the 
eighteenth century. The impact of the Jews upon the social life of England is 
portrayed also. Furthermore Mr Roth gives a full account of the premature 
attempt in 1648 to secure the resettlement of the Jews in England. 

With so much to commend it, the present study did not stand in need of some 
exaggerated claims made in its preface and on the dust cover. The author believes 
himself to have effected a ‘‘ drastic restatement of the part played by Cromwell in 
the negotiations ” for the recall of the Jews. It is difficult to see exactly wherein 
this consists. Mr Roth affirms that ‘‘ Cromwell had determined to follow an oblique 
policy : to ‘ connive ’ at the settlement of the Jews without formally authorising it.” 
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A footnote to the same page (166) declares that ‘* notwithstanding the accepted view 
Cromwell did not authorise the settlement of the Jews in England, however much he 
desired to do so.” Forty years ago Sir Charles Firth in his Oliver Cromwell wrote 
that “ the legal toleration the Jews asked for was not granted. Cromwell, however, 
granted them leave to meet in private houses for devotion, and showed them such 
encouragement and favour that their resettlement in England really dates from the 
Protectorate.”” More recently Mr Godfrey Davies in The Early Stuarts has written 
that ‘“* Cromwell derived one benefit alone from the conference—the report of the 
judicial representatives that there was no legal bar to the Jews’ return. Hence- 
forth Cromwell allowed them to reside in England, to trade there, and even to wor- 
ship in synagogues.” There does not seem to be any “ drastic ” divergence between 
the old and the new traditions. 

The reader will be grateful to Mr Roth for the freshness of his study, for the skill 
with which he has marshalled his materials, and for the intrinsic value of his book, 
especially in its combination of completeness with brevity. These sentiments will 
establish a solid welcome for the volume, even if it may not succeed literally, as 
the dust cover affirms, in “‘ correcting the accepted account at every turn and pre- 
senting what is substantially a new story.” 

NORMAN SYKES. 

OxFORD. 





Christianity and Social Order. By William Temple, Archbishop of York.—Penguin 
Books : 6d. 


The publication of Dr Temple’s Penguin just before his translation to Canterbury 
is an event of no small significance. It represents one more link—following the 
Christian Socialists, C.O.P.E.C., and the Stockholm, Oxford and Malvern Con- 
ferences—in the chain which is dragging back the Churches to the consideration of 
those issues of social ethics which they have mostly so disastrously. neglected since 
the time of the Reformation and the gradual development of the ‘ sovereign ”’ 
national state. The consequent increasing divorce of politics from morality, as 
seen in Macchiavelli’s manual or in many casual utterances of Luther, has now 
run to seed in Fascism and the ‘‘ Deutsche Christen” ; and the need for-Christians 
to pronounce and act, as informed individuals and occasionally even in synods, 
upon the increasingly complex moral issues of society, especially when it has 
become so easy for unprincipled adventurers to seize the instruments of absolute 
power, is gradually being realised or conceded. Dr. Temple’s Penguin should 
hasten this process ; for he has long pondered these issues, ever since he became one 
of the first socialist Presidents of the Oxford Union and thereafter a Lecturer in 
Philosophy at Queen’s, and he has made this little book a compendium of mature 
wisdom to which no bare summary can do justice. Some of the Penguin public 
may well find parts of it difficult, but it certainly touches the lives of all of them, 
and it is no wonder that it soon sold out and had to be reprinted. 

The first chapter deals with the claim of the Church to “ interfere ” in the social 
order—with more regard to the “* autonomy of technique ” than she used to pay in 
the Middle Ages. Whereas the reforms of Wilberforce, Howard and Shaftesbury 
arose out of their concern for individuals, it has become increasingly clear that since 
the economic system can exercise a disastrous influence on the morality even of 
those classes who are not specifically ‘‘ depressed,’ the Church must concern 
itself directly with it. But how? Chiefly by individual Christians fulfilling their 
moral responsibilities and exercising their civic rights in a Christian spirit. ‘“* It is 
of crucial importance that the Church acting corporately should not commit itself 
to any particular policy.” But she should state principles—a process which may 
** seem like an intrusion into practical politics even when it scrupulously stops short.” 

The “ primary ” Christian Social principles are stated to be the Kingdom of God 
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(‘a reality here and now but perfect only in the eternal order”) and the dignity 
of man, as a child of God—which is offset by the tragedy that man so conducts his 
life as to frustrate all hope of attaining the richly harmonious fellowship which he 
knows to be his Creator’s design. Thus he ‘* must be treated as what he actually 
is but always with a view to what in God’s purpose he is destined to become.” 
Dr Temple then passes to ‘ derivative” principles, but again uses the word 
** primary ”’ of respect for personality and the establishment of freedom—which he 
defines as “‘ self-determination.”’ But this process can only take place in various 
social units—the family, Church, guild, Trade Union, school, or Mutual Improve- 
ment Society. These in their turn call for service—both in one’s leisure and pro- 
fessional time. 

All these principles are “ regulated’? by Love and Justice—which is also 
called (surely in another sense) the “‘ primary ” form of Love in social organisation. 
But justice is ‘‘ incapable of any definition which renders it applicable to actual 
circumstances by any rule of thumb.’’ Hence the conception of ‘“* Natural Law ” 
is introduced. Now this is a term used in many senses (cf. the Editorial in Theology, 
February, 1942) and it is interesting to note how Dr Temple defines it—in a sense 
nearer to the Scholastic use than that of modern scientists. It is ‘“‘ the proper 
function of a human activity as apprehended by a consideration of its own nature 

. partly discovered by observing the generally accepted standards of judgement 
and partly by consideration of the proper functions of whatever is the subject of 
enquiry. This is a task for human reason ”’ (p. 57). 

The term is certainly useful in that it (at least aan gets away from the 
subjective element in human justice and from the practical impossibility of absolute 
love : it “‘ holds together two aspects of truth which it is not easy to hold in com- 
bination—the ideal and the practical.’’ But surely it too is hard to apply to “‘ actual 
circumstances by any rule of thumb ”’ ; it is no more than an ideal to which realities 
can only approximate, albeit an ideal to which realities will more nearly approximate 
than they would to an unnatural order. Further the ideal, qua object ¢f thought, 
depends partly upon fallible human judgements : good and wise men, whose opinions 
will be influenced by the amount of knowledge of the subject in question they 
possess, will differ as to exactly what is the Natural Order to which realities are 
expected to approximate in any one sphere. And yet some neo-Thomists use the 
term ‘“* natural law ’’ to advocate a return to most of the political ideas of Aquinas, 
in their feudal setting, and seem to make this an excuse for not re-adjusting their 
minds to the new problems and fresh complexities of the machine-age. There is a 
danger that others who use the term may fall into this doctrinaire approach. Dr 
Temple normally uses it as a synonym for what is reasonable in-any given circum- 
stances (which may differ markedly from e.g. those of Aquinas) and he also recognises 
that there must always be some legitimate difference of opinion as to what is reason- 
able. But once at least he seems to slip into the more doctrinaire use of the term, 
from which his own position might well have been more sharply differentiated ; on 
p. 84 he writes: ‘‘ it is quite unreasonable and contrary to Natural Order to make 
political and economic frontiers identical *’ ; but surely it might be maintained that 
in some cases, especially where political frontiers are drawn chiefly to meet economic 
needs—which in these days might be paraphrased as being well drawn—it is natural 
and reasonable for political and economic frontiers to coincide. 

This last quotation is from the ‘‘ Appendix—a suggested Programme ”’ at the 
end of the book. This contains certain practical suggestions mostly in the sphere of 
economics, which the Archbishop offers in his capacity as an individual Christian 
citizen. For many readers this will be the most interesting and debatable part of the 
book. 

H. P. Kinepon. 
EXxeTEeR COLLEGE, OxFoRD. 
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